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President’s Desk 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has 
sustained no greater loss since the death of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney than 
Sn Beswestom: has befallen it in the death of Mr. Arthur A. Birney, of 
Mr. Arthur A. Washington, D. C., on September third. The Washington 
Birney Post says: 

“Mr. Birney had arranged a gathering at the Washington Country Club 
in Alexandria Co., Va., for a match game of golf on Labor Day. The club 
adjoins the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Birney. The gathering at the 
golf links was under his personal direction. The gallery was filled with the 
wives and daughters and friends of the members of the club, who were watching 
the game with intense interest. It had finally resolved itself into a contest 
for first place between Dr. Fisher and Mr. Birney. When the last shot was 
to be made by Mr. Birney to settle the game, the deepest interest among 
players and spectators prevailed. The hour was 6.45 and the glow of the 
setting sun lighted the links of the club. The party was 150 yards from the 
club house when Mr. Birney drew back his club to make the stroke that was 
to determine the contest between himself and Dr. Fisher. When he had 
raised the golf club back for a full stroke he reeled and fell backward gasping 
for breath and died immediately of heart failure. 

“Mr. Arthur A. Birney was a prominent member of the District of Colum- 
bia Bar Association and closely identified with the civic life and business of 
Washington. He was a man of unusual learning, enjoying a large and Jucra- 
tive practice and handling cases of the greatest importance. He was an 
authority on corporation law. During the McKinley administration he was 
United States District Attorney for the District of Columbia, in which position 
he made an enviable reputation. He was a graduate of the Universtty of 
‘ Michigan at Ann Arbor, and was widely known in all society and civic move- 
ments of the city and had been a resident of Washington for forty years.”’ 

Dearer to Mr. Birney than all else was his home life. A devoted husband 
and father, wife and children and home stood first always with him. 

His brother, Mr. Theo. W. Birney, was associated with him in his law 
practice and when Mrs. Theodore W. Birney planned to organize the National 
Congress of Mothers, Mr. Arthur A. Birney with his brother were her counsel- 
lors and guides. In one short year Mr. Theo. W. Birney died, and Mr. Arthur 
A. Birney has been since 1896 the counsellor and guide of the National Officers 
in more than a legal sense, and is known, loved and honored by every one 
connected with the Congress. He and Mrs. Arthur A. Birney have given 
constant, faithful, wise service and by their practical common sense have 
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greatly promoted the building of an ideal into a well-organized working force 
throughout the nation. 

One cannot separate Mr. and Mrs. Birney in speaking of their service, 
for it was always together that they worked—true helpmeets and lovers. 
Their home has ever been open to Congress officers, and many are the con- 
ferences on business matters that have been held with Mr. Birney, for he was 
acquainted with the Congress from its inception, and interested in its growth 
into a movement whose influence has been great throughout the world. Fear- 
less in his convictions, upright and faithful and true in every relation of life, 
no one can doubt that the Heavenly Father called him home, well prepared 
by a life of use here to serve in a wider field of use in the world beyond. 
Children and grandchildren blessed his life. Without long illness or suffering 
he stepped from the world of struggle to the world for which this is but the 
preparation. A man great in all that is highest and best and the truest friend 
of the Congress of Mothers has been taken from us, but the world is richer for 
his life. 

Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, of Philadelphia, who was called on by Mrs. 
Theo. W. Birney and Mrs. Hearst in 1896 to help in the organization of the 
Congress and was chosen Vice-President at the first election, in writing of 
Mr. Birney’s death, says: ‘‘For the Mothers’ Congress the death of Mr. 
Arthur A. Birney seems almost a stunning blow. Who else will give us, not 
the legal advice merely, but the real fatherly care he has bestowed so freely 
and so wisely these many years. The Congress is a house of sorrow indeed!” 

Every member of the Congress will wish to extend to Mrs. Arthur A. 
Birney heartfelt sympathy in the closing of the most beautiful chapter of her 
life on earth. Every one who knows Mrs. Birney knows that in this sorrow 
she will be sustained by her never-failing faith that ‘‘He doeth all things 
well,”’ for her life and its work are founded on the rock of consecrated purpose 
to work out the Divine will. 

Life goes on—though for a time those we love here are no longer visible 
to material eyes. 


While this issue of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE goes to press, in New 
London, Connecticut, an epoch-making conference is being held between 
Mexicans and Americans appointed by their respective 


The ———_ countries to adjust the differences which have precipitated a 
sin On nt. 6§© 6condition which caused the call of over a hundred thousand 
and the United ana ; 

States . young state militiamen to the Mexican border and has held 


them there doing police duty since July. No men ever had a 
duty so full of possibilities for the weal or woe of both nations as has been 
vested in these six men. That they may point the way to mutual under- 
standing between suffering Mexico and the United States will be the prayer 
of every good citizen. 


The young men called to service on the border have learned from practical ° 


experience many things that should be improved and changed in justice 
to all concerned. Mothers as well as other citizens of the 


a. country have also been learning of conditions that need 
— readjustment in the protection of youth and the honor of 
sideration the nation in its treatment of. its soldier citizens. Every 


one of these questions has come home to the hearts of mothers 

whose sons were called with every prospect of immediate active service in a 

hostile country, yet who were utterly unprepared by equipment or training 

to give such service, and who would have sacrificed their lives without real 
result had it been necessary to send them into Mexico at that time. 

The world is passing through a period of such unprecedented world-strife 
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that it is difficult to keep one’s poise, to see in the midst of the many views 
what is really for the best eventual good of society. 

Women bear and rear the coming generation. Women endure the agony 
of bereavement and privation. Women are patriots ready to sacrifice where 
sacrifice counts, ready to serve where the service will advance the welfare of 
the race, but not ready to be carried away by the hysteria of a world con- 
dition which is not normal, and which is the result of ambition and militarism. 

The millennium is not here, and until it is a nation’s protection against 
war requires an army that in times of peace may be used in many lines of 
national service. It needs as large an army in proportion to its size as a city 
needs. It needs good cooks and wholesome food for that army. Shall the 
men who risk their lives for the protection of their fellow citizens be required 
to receive in return a salary smaller than is given to a kitchen maid or a day 
laborer? Shall the families of these men be forced to seek charity in order to 
live? Fifteen dollars a month is the pay given today to the private soldiers 
of the army of the United States. Shall a rich, prosperous nation value so 
lightly the service and the sacrifice and the risk of its patriotic men? Why 
should those who stay at home and take none of the hardships and the sacri- 
fices cry ‘‘We do not wish a mercenary soldiery’’ when the infinitesimal com- 
pensation is discussed. 

It seems beneath the dignity of a nation to so meagerly reward those 
citizens who sacrifice business prospects, the comforts of life and their own lives 
in military service to their country. Especially is this true, when only those 
enlisted for emergency aid in their own state are forcibly called, regardless of 
home conditions to police service which should properly be rendered by the 
regular army. 


Now through the fear which seems to have overtaken so many, the demand 
comes for compulsory military training in every school, and New York has 
Fa vt already hastily passed legislation to this end. 
pyc Myce Preparedness has many definitions, but even those who 
most strenuously advocate universal military training have 
never before come to the point of requiring every child to have his thoughts 
directed to military service before he completes the education given in the 
grade schools. 

The preparation for life covers subjects of more vital importance than 
military training; the years of infancy and childhood are years when pre- 
paredness for life in all its phases will best be promoted by cultivating good 
moral habits and true ideals of life, and physical development. The special- 
ization of education at an early age is narrowing in its effects. 

Whatever profession or trade one may adopt, a care-free happy childhood, 
with development of body, mind, and spirit carefully promoted, will lay the 
best foundation for fitness and preparedness. 

The effort to enact legislation for the introduction of military traifing in 
grade schools would be the drafting of the childhood of America into military 
service. 

Has the country come to such a critical pass that this is necessary? Are 
there not duties and responsibilities that belong to a later period of life? 
Has America come to such a place that it must take the freedom of choice 
away from its youth, and demand specialization for military service for all? 

These are questions which every state is facing. They are the questions 
which concern every parent, every mother. 

Our country stands today at a crisis in its history. Granted that it 
needs an army to enforce peace, granted that the millennium is not here, 
granted that the maintenance of peace at the cost of dishonor is too great a 
price to pay, still may we not find a way for America to lead to better means 
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of protection than to require that every school be a military school, and 
every child imbibe all the attributes of war before he has yet had time to 


imbibe the attributes of peace? 


These are questions which concern both parents and teachers and which 
are vital matters for serious consideration and unbiased, unheated, thought- 
ful discussion in Parent-Teacher Associations. 


The welfare of the child is the welfare of the nation. 


Will the enforce- 


ment of military training from childhood tend toward the welfare of children 


in the highest view of child welfare? 


Having the School Children Help in Child Welfare 


UNIQUE Toy-REPAIR SHOPS AND Toy-FACTORIES, RUN BY THE Boys AND 
GIRLS, IN Mip-WESTERN CITY FOR POOR CHILDREN 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


Aside from the mere joy—the 
pleasure there comes of it—(and the 
giving of real joy to a child is always 
reward enough, in itself)—there is 
infinite practical value. In almost 
every case where parents are too poor 
to buy children’s toys (said mothers 
do their own work) and if the little 
folk—house-bound, or storm-bound 
to the porch—have proper toys, the 
mother. is relieved of the actual 
amusing of them and can labor for 
their welfare by so much the more. 
Children need toys—as toys need 
children, psychologists of child-nature 
tell us—and so, today, in a deca- 
quartette of the largest public schools 
of Cincinnati the boys and the girls 
are not only manufacturing toys, but 
repairing untold quantities of toys 
beside; for the less fortunate little 
ones in their midst. 

Making toys for poor boys and 
girls, repairing toys for poor boys 
and girls, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing innovations in the school system 
of Cincinnati. 

To begin with, it has the obvious 
manual-training values—the giving 
practice in skill, in care, in a striving 
for the useful and the beautiful—that 
all manual training school work will 
have. 

Then, again, it inspires the child 
artisan with a new sense of value for 
his own toy, makes him appreciate it, 





as he had not done before and look 
to its welfare the more. 

Again it inculcates ideas of charity, 
of the doing for others, and, still 
again, it gives to the young workers 
a knowledge of economy and of 
utilization of what they might regard 
almost as junk, or waste—broken 
toys—they could hardly gain other- 
wise. 

Hence, aside from all altruistic 
motives—and if but for the purely 
selfish—the children of Cincinnati 
are being taught to make and to 
repair toys. 

While certain of the schools are, 
of course, able to give far greater 
output in this matter, .the work is 
being done to more or less degree in 
not less than forty of the city schools. 
Sixth-, seventh- and _ eighth-grade 
pupils are employed particularly, and 
here both the girls and the boys. 

In the one phase of the work the 
children bring in old toys of every 
kind and description, and these ar: 
then consigned to what is popularly 
known as the shop-room, where they 
are put into shape. Naturally, al! 
manner of problems will present 
here—some that would tax a pro- 
fessional toy-maker to solve. Jack 
Roosa may have a hobby-horse in 
the family attic which is all right, 
except for one leg, and that means 
that one of the more clever of the 
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whittlers of the school will be set to 
fashioning a new leg for the steed. 
Joe Bendigs will have a set of nest- 
blocks, complete but for one member; 
so he makes that, finds among the 
tattered picture-books pictures that 
can be cut to glue upon the sides of 
this—and then “gets busy”’ com- 
pleting the tower as before. 

As soon as an appreciable number 
of toys are put in shape, the Salva- 
tion Army is notified, and_ their 
wagons come and take the toys to a 
great central hall where free distri- 
bution is then made. 
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a hundred and twenty toy auto- 
mobiles—and these went then to the 
children of the poor. Mr. Christie, 
of the office of the Superintendent 
of Schools, who has general over- 
sight of this work, is a great believer 
in the old maxim that ‘charity 
begins at home,”’ and so he arranges 
that where there may be needy 
children in the given district where 
the toys were made, they go to these; 
sometimes, it will turn out, to the 
dapper little makers themselves. 

At the Riverside Public School 
another type of auto is made, 


toy 











ON THE SLED * 


In a single year over five thousand 
toys were repaired and turned over 
to the Army by the boys and girls 
of the schools of Cincinnati. 

Nor do the children stop there in 
this irigenious work for other child 
welfare. Toys are not only repaired, 
as described, but toys are also made 
in the public schools. 

At the Oyler Public School, for 
one, this year the pupils made exactly 


and if a child be so lucky as to get 
one of these he may account himself 
favored indeed. 

To go into all the kinds and types 
and variants of toys made by the 
schoolboys in the schools and under 
actual teachers, or trained toy-ex- 
perts, were an endless tale. Wagons, 


prairie schooners, wheelbarrows—al- 
most anything you choose to name, 
is produced. 
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Nor are the girls idle, meanwhile. 

They repair dolls in endless quanti- 
ties, and dress dolls, and, in turn, 
make dolls, each doll with the “loving 
care’’ which even the best-intentioned 
toy manufacturer could hardly allow. 
And here, too, recollect, Mr. Christie, 
who has charge of the work, believes 
that charity will begin at home, 
and so it will often occur that the 
little girl who took such infinite pains 
with a given doll is to become owner 
of the toy in the end. 





The little lad of the tenements 
who needs a pair of shoes will find 
father to get the dollar or two, 
somehow, to get him footwear. If 
not, some charity-worker will see 
that he gets a pair from the poor- 
relief funds, or again will induce 
some good-natured shoe-retailer to 
donate a pair of shoes in such crying 
need. It’s one thing, though, to go,— 
even to a toy-dealer, and say: ‘* Do- 
nate two dollars for the dearest little 
girl on Hogan Alley, whose feet are 





THE WEE STOVE WHEN REPAIRED 


An hour and a half a week is given 
in each the schools, under the general 
supervision of the Department of 
Manual Training, to the work of 
making and repairing toys. It might 
as well be toys those boys and girls 
make as anything else, in the time, 
and the toys certainly do more good. 

There are those who preach ‘ mak- 
ing necessities first,’’ but strangely 
enough, necessities, somehow, pro- 
vide themselves, where luxuries, such 
as toys, do not. 





half-frozen for need of shoes,” and 
get it, and another, quite, to say, in 
effect,—‘‘ Let me have a doll retailing 
at two dollars for a charity case,” 
for the same little girl, as described. 
Two-dollar dolls are not, as a rule, 
regarded as equally necessary. And 
yet, away down in the heart of the 
same little girl, Friend Toy-Maker 
or Toy-Dealer, there is greater yearn- 
ing for such doll than for a five- 
dollar, made-to-order pair of “ boot- 


, les”! 
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Wherefore Cincinnati, which has 
had its Bundle Days and its Rummage 
Days and its Old Rubber Days, is 
being honeycombed by the children 
for old toys—as the teachers tell of 
the good these do and of the need 
for them. 

Girls in the sixth and seventh and 
eighth grade of school are ‘too old” 





While they search there, the boys 
find, in another cubby, near the 
roof, old tops and old games and old 
toys of other description. There'll 
be a world of fun in fixing these in 
school—seeing just what can be done 
with them. 

And, in turn, there’ll be a world of 
good come from them, and so the 








ENJOYING THE Toys 


to play dolls—and yet it never occurs 
to a girl to pitch out the old doll; 
and when one is doing a charity you 
don’t give old dolls—you buy a 
cheap, but NEw. 

So they ferret out in the attic, and 
bring out the doll and the bedstead 
and the toy-stove, likewise rusting 
in the garret. 


toys are brought down, cleaned up a 
bit, and travel on, to the school shop. 
There, in due course, they’re*put to 
shape—they are made safe and sound, 
and, in due course, too, they travel 
on, to give all the joy, the delight, 


that the very newest and best might 
not. 
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Pete vs. Teacher 


By MABEL L 


Pete was a product of Willow Tree 
Alley. The nationality of Willow 
Tree being Greek, Pete likewise was 


Greek. In this small world Pete 
was not without fame. The peace- 
ful and quiet-loving shook their 


heads in mournful prophecy of what 
that boy would come to if he were not 
curbed. His mother whipped him 
regularly every day and_ between 
times swore at him the little English 
she knew and then, having exhausted 
her powers of correction, wondered 
that her boy was so bad. But by 
the small boys of Willow Tree Pete 
was duly appreciated. He was their 
hero. Could he not outswear, out- 
wit, and outbattle (many a bloody 
nose was proof of this last) any boy 
in the alley? 

Such a one was Pete when he was 
borne on the tide of compulsory 
education to school no. 10. School 
life was hard, he found, though he 
battled royally. Ultimately he suc- 
cumbed to the strap and settled down 
to a sullen compliance with school 
law. <As an offset to this partial 
defeat he redoubled his activities in 
Willow Tree Alley, until the local 
policeman was hot upon his trail and 
the juvenile court loomed up a dark 
horror before his mother’s frightened 
vision. 

Two years of enforced subjection 
brought a settled sullenness of ex- 
pression to Pete’s dark little face, but 
wrought no inner change, and left a 
hard little heart still defiant. In the 
middle of the third year came a pro- 
motion to which Pete had looked 
forward. He passed from class 2, 
where breathless silence reigned, to 
class 3 where, rumor said, one might 
pursue one’s way unstrapped. So 
the tide of Pete’s interest ebbed back 
from Willow Tree to no. Io. 

Pete came to class 3 prepared to 
throw off all fetters. He did not 
trust rumor alone. He had some 
personal observations of the new 
teacher. For a year he had watched 


KENNEDY 


her as his line filed past the second 
landing. She was young. She was 
always smiling. Yes, he felt certain 
that her hands were not accustomed 
to wielding the strap. Why would 
she not do as the others had? He 
could not have told. His philosophy 
was of hate and fear. Beyond that 
he did not understand. 

The teacher was forewarned. She 
should have been forearmed, but she 
was not. That first morning after 
promotion she came into the room 
smiling, and still smiling helped the 
class to adjust themselves. Pete, 
although arrayed fo: battle, was 
interested to the point of temporary 
forgetfulness of himself until Yetta’s 
blond braid slipped onto his desk. 

Now Pete did not admire Yetta, 
besides he had an unpaid score held 
over from class 2 days. Cautiously 
his hand slid over the braid. He was 
considering violently jerking the braid 
when his eye rested on the closed ink 
well. Hastily he opened it and 
jammed in the fluffy end of the braid. 
Alas for his wicked intentions! The 
ink well was empty. 

Pete looked up and met teacher’s 
eyes. He caught a queer little gleam 
in them that was not anger. Pete 
felt foolish and at a decided dis- 
advantage. It was surprising that 
teacher said nothing. 

Presently the teacher explained to 
the class what lesson they were to do. 
Pete listened without appearing to. 
In spite of himself he thought he 
should like to try. As for the most 
of the class, they set about their task 
with a zest that suggested play 
rather than work. 

Occasionally during the day Mike 
O’Leary grew restive. Pete, his 


work done in half time, eyed Mike 
with secret joy and the hope that 
trouble was brewing. But strangely 
enough at the moment when Pete was 
about to touch the match to the 
fuse, Mike was sent out of the room 
on an errand and Pete found himself 
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at work with the library books in the 
far corner. 

Many days came and went. To 
Pete’s surprise the expected breaking 
of bounds did not occur in the class— 
not that class 3 was a model grade, 
by any means, or even considered 
itself such. They had read dis- 
approval on the principal’s face when 
she entered the room, disapproval, 
not only of themselves but of teacher 
also. Breathless silence no longer 
reigned. It was known that in class 3 
one talked on occasions, but it was 
not understood that class 3 was 
learning self control through freedom, 
not repression. 

Pete watched the school with 
growing surprise. They were not the 
hushed, tensely quiet class they had 


been. Intuitively he sensed the 
difference. They were changed in 
spirit. They put their best efforts 


into their work as if it were pleasure— 
and here Pete’s lip curled slightly 
with scorn—they liked the teacher 
as well as the work. 

Came a day when teacher was 
hastily summoned from the room. 
She had time for only a word and a 
smile and then was gone. Class 3 
wrote on—with the exception of Pete. 
This was his opportunity. A well- 
directed wad of paper thumped Mike’s 
red head and roused a slumbering 
fire in his heart. 

Before Mike could retaliate 
passed on. He had more important 
work. Yetta was still on his mind. 
Her blond braids dangled alluringly. 
His hand went out—and then teacher 
stood in the doorway just as a belated 
vengeance was about to be wrecked 
on poor Yetta’s head. 

Satisfaction snatched away a second 
time! Pete heard a snicker from 
Mike’s direction. He turned toward 
Mike and quickly passed his right 
thumb toward the center of his face. 
Then he sat down and awaited the 
inevitable. 

The smile was gone from teacher’s 
face. She said she was sorry and she 
looked at Pete. Pete shut out her 
words. He did not like the sound of 
her voice. His mother would have 
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sworn at him and he would have felt 
more comfortable. After a while he 


realized that no punishment had 
come. “Why?” 
The rest of the morning Pete 


watched teacher furtively for a solu- 
tion of the problem. She must hate 
him-—all grown-ups did. Why then 
did she not punish him, or was she 
going to later? 

Finally teacher came to Pete. 
His work was not done. There was 
surprise in her voice as she asked 
why. ‘“Didn’t Pete know that his 
work must be finished before he went 
home?” 

Yes, Pete knew! He also knew, 
although it rarely happened, that if 
lessons were not done in school time 
teacher helped one after three. 

The echo of a faint snicker came 
to Pete’s ear. Mike would be out at 
three. Pete should be waiting for 
Mike to take revenge for that laugh. 
But would he? 

A little flame kindled in his breast 
at the thought, Mike’s grinning 
countenance caused the flame to 
flare up with momently gathering 
intensity until it surged over Pete’s 
whole being. The hot waves choked, 
they stifled him. At last they burst 
forth and Pete swore. 

The air became sulphurous with 
profanity. Yetta cowered in terror, 
her blond braids clutched frantically 
to her heart. The grin on Mike’s 
face faded away. Breathless silence 
crept back to hold sway over class 3. 

A firm step came up the aisle. 
A white hand took Pete by the arm 
and swiftly he was: transported to a 
vacant room across the hall. The 
door closed and he was alone: 

In this cooler atmosphere he grew 
calm. Mechanically he slid into a 
chair and because he was wearied by 
the violence of his passion, he dropped 
his head onto his arms and lay quite 
passive for a time. 

His anger gone, a cold indifference 
stole over him. Devoid of feeling or 
care, he awaited his doom. Without 
doubt, the principal would come this 
time. There would be a heavy strap 
or perhaps they would expel him. 
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He hoped so. They hated him and 
he did ngt care what they did with 
him. So he sat very still. 

Minutes slipped by—it might have 
been hours, so far as he was aware of 
time. Eventually the door opened, 
as he had known it would, and some- 
one entered. Of course it was the 
principal. Pete did not look up. 
Steps came toward him. Someone 
spoke his name. 

The shock of the unexpected roused 
him. That was not the principal’s 
voice. Pete raised his head and Saw 
teacher before him. Could it be that 
the principal had not been told of 
his heinous offense? No, teacher had 
merely come to take him down to 
the office. The sparkle of life which 
surprise had brought to his eyes, 
faded into the cold sullen look. 

Then teacher began talking to him 
kindly. Again the sound of her voice 
touched him. He gazed _ straight 
ahead but his face softened. It was 
not that her words were causing him 
to repent. Environment had made 


that impossible. But sympathy found 
a responsive chord. So Pete’s ani- 
mosity slipped away. 

Teacher was a revelation to Pete. 
He had supposed all grown-ups, like 
those of Willow Tree Alley, con- 
demned and disliked him because he 
was a “bad” boy. Teacher said she 
liked him. Outwardly he made no 
response, inwardly he was glad. Then 
and there he placed teacher in a class 
apart. Had he known how to express 
it, he might have called this class 
friends. 

When teacher finished speaking 
Pete went to his own room and took 
out his uncompleted lesson. He 
worked painstakingly for half an 
hour. His task done he was free to 
go home. As he left the room he 
offered his first token of friendliness. 

‘“‘Good-by, teacher,” he said. 

That evening Pete met Mike in 
Willow Tree Alley. Mike received a 
bloody nose but the usual accom- 
paniment of swear words was omitted. 


The Natural Development of the Child 


By ROSE 


The natural development of the 
child would be an ideal method pro- 
vided the child nature itself were 
ideal, but with the many perversities 
of instinct and inheritance the ideal 
child is seldom found. Under wise 
government and direction, the child 
may be allowed its own sweet will, 
provided always that said will is 
sweet and proper. But the mistake 
is in letting the child’s own will 
govern when for any number of 
reasons it is neither right nor best 
that it should. 

Few children are as fortunate as 
was Topsy who simply “growed.” 
If children could be permitted to 
grow and develop upon natural lines 
the world would be the better for it. 
But for a child to be allowed to do 
that which is outside the trend of 
gentleness and goodness, is permitting 
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the growth in the child of evil in- 
stincts or inclinations. Curb all these 
in the most quiet way possible, by 
showing something better, not by 
saying “don’t,” or threatening pun- 
ishment. 

Some children see things much 
more quickly than do others, and 
these observing children should be 
allowed to progress just as rapidly as 
their natural bent permits them to do. 
As one child will distinguish between 
colors almost instantly while another 
will need strong contrasts of color to 
note any difference and often then 
confuses the names of the colors, so 
in other lines of development the child 
will show a natural bent to certain 
things. Where the interest is keen 


the enjoyment and progress will be 
proportionate. 
Objective teaching is much more 
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fundamental than abstract teaching. 
The child will grasp the principle of 
numbers much quicker from actual 
demonstration of one and two and 
three, than by any amount of figure 
writing upon a slate or a blackboard. 
He will readily see that one colored 
stick and one colored stick amounts 
to two colored sticks, and the way 
is easy and the path of mathematics 
is pleasant and peaceful so long as he 
takes it along the road of demon- 
stration. But a little later when 
cubes and circles are to be met, and 
mastered, then it is well for him to 
study with his blocks until he can 
see for himself how the different 
squares and small cubes go to make 
up the larger cube. The rapid transit 
teacher has hardly time or patience 
to let her pupils find out for them- 
selves the great but simple principles 
governing the things which he is 
learning. 

As the child grows older and must 
grasp larger problems, these will be 
easier to him if he has been allowed 
to see things, find out the reason why 
of them for himself. For instance, 
in learning multiplication, if he finds 
out why twice two is four, he will 
have gained the principle which gov- 
erns the whole field of multiplication, 


and until he does find out that 
principle, the multiplication table 
will be to him a rock of offense upon 
which he will be broken. 

The teacher who works out for her 
pupil the hard problems may be 
much liked by the favored scholars, 
but it is the true teacher who can 
stand by and patiently wait for the 
dawn of understanding which will 
come surely in time to the working 
student. 

The making of a clay or sand map 
will impress upon the young mind 
more indelibly the sort of thing a 
river is or an isthmus or cape than 
many long and tedious hours of 
study over unintelligible words. 

The time will come when learning 
will be litthke more than the natural 
unfolding of the mind, governed 
perhaps by a mind already in full 
bloom. School will not be a place of 
tedium and inattention but of active 
delight and progress. And after this 
what? Why the deluge—the deluge 
of knowledge that shall sweep the 
earth and make of it a glorious 
habitation, because the natural de- 
velopment of man would be glorious 
in all its stages and arrivals at the real 
truth of all learning. 


Spiritual Guidance of Children; Duty of Home and Church* 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


(Continued from page 20.) 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN PRO- 
MOTION OF SFIRITUAL GUIDANCE 
OF CHILDREN 


The church exists for the proclaim- 
ing of the Gospel to all the people, to 
inspire them with the truths of God’s 
word, and to help them to look to 
Him for help in keeping the command- 
ments up summed in Love to God and 
all mankind. I believe their greatest 
possibility for this service lies in 
awakening parents to their own pri- 
mary responsibility for the spiritual 


training of their children, and in 
equipping the church so that « may be 
qualified to teach parents by what 
methods they can best reach the 
children’s hearts and lives, and give 
them the principles laid down in God’s 
laws. 

The church when it clearly recog- 
nizes that the home is the place where 
the actual education in spiritual life 
must begin and continue, should see 
that its most important field of service 
lies in helping homes to assume the 


* Given at the International Training School for Sunday-School Leaders. 
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duty with consecrated purpose, with 
insight into child nature, and with 
knowledge Of what to teach, and how 
to teach it. 

The church has educational work of 
highest importance to do with parents, 
and has much to learn as to how to do 
it in a manner that will be effective. 
It must relate its teachings to the 
current life of the day, and show how 
all the evils of the world come from 
violations of God’s laws, that many 
of these violations are due to neglect 
to build these laws into the lives of 
children, that every child is wronged 
irreparably by failure to give him the 
God given plan of life when his mind 
is open to receive it, and to direct him 
to the Source of all help in spiritual 
life. 

How to inspire reverence and love 
of God in little children is one of the 
first things every mother should know. 
It is not the catechism which will do 
this. It does not come by learning to 
repeat'the ten commandments (though 
that should be part of every child’s 
education). The mother who shows 
her child the glories of sunrise and 
sunset, and tells him of God as re- 
vealed in all his works, may give him 
a reverence for their Creator by her 
own attitude of mind. All the beauties 
of nature point the way to love and 
reverence of God if rightly used. It 
is the spirit of the mother’s teaching 
which opens the door of heaven to 
the little child. Countless are the 
occasions to show appreciation of 
God’s love and care, but the average 
mother does not grasp them, and 
does not understand the far reaching 
influence of the lessons of these years 
on after life. Little children’s eager 
questioning should never be met with 
repulses. The omission of construc- 
tive parental teaching of honesty, self 
control, regard for the rights of others, 
purity in thought and act, which come 
through appreciation of marriage as a 
sacred tie, has had grave conse- 
quences. Life has no compass, no 
firm foundation unless these God 
given principles are taught in child- 
hood in a way to make them the 
animating power of maturer years. 


The remedy for dishonesty in business 
and politics lies in constructive cul- 
tivation in children of respect for 
other’s property and rights. The 
remedy for drunkenness, impure life, 
and murder lies in cultivation of self 
control in children. The remedy for 
divorce lies in the inculcation in youth 
of high standards concerning marri- 
age. The missionary work most 
needed is to make parents see the 
relation of their omissions and mis- 
takes to the lives which are wrecks 
spiritually, and to help them to give 
better care to the children of today. 


THE PLACE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

The Sunday-school also has a great 
field of service in supplementing the 
religious training of the home, where 
children have parents who recognize 
their own duty in this respect. It 
cannot be a substitute for home train- 
ing. 

I do not see how any Sunday-school 
seriously interested in the children can 
do much without codéperation of the 
parents, without a definite mutual 
understanding of what each is doing 
for the children. 

The need for trained leaders and 
teachers in Sunday-schools is every- 
where acknowledged. When leaders 
are trained so that they understand 
the vital things in character develop- 
ment, and how to inspire the children 
with genuine desire to do what is 
right, and with knowledge of what is 
right, these leaders can do much for 
the children by giving what they 
have learned to the parents, who 
whether wittingly or not, are the 
greatest influence for good or ill in the 
lives of their children, and who need 
to understand how to be leaders in 
spiritual guidance of the children. 
Inspiration is what children need. 

The primary responsibility and the 
greatest influence is exerted by the 
home. The Sunday-school and church 
cannot overcome indifference or laxity 
in the home. They cannot afford to 


ignore the need for awakening the 
intelligent codperation of parents, and 
in making it part of their duty to 
/bring the truth home to parents, the 
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service of the Sunday-school will 


increase. 


SoME REASONS WHY HOME AND 
CHURCH FAIL TO MEET CHILDREN’S 
NEEDS EFFICIENTLY 


The first reason why neither home 
nor church rises to greater efficiency 
with children seems to lie in the lack 
of understanding of child psychology. 
They fail to see that God himself has 
implanted the germs of spiritual life 
in every child—that our duty is to en- 
courage their growth—that He plants, 
and it is for us to cultivate. The 
second reason seems to lie in clouding 
the simple, clear principles of a Chris- 
tian life with much that is non essen- 
tial and incomprehensible to children. 
Religion relates to life, and can only 
become one’s own when incorporated 
into life. It must relate to the life 
of a little child—to the life of the 
youth. All the problems of doctrine 
can be left to maturer minds, but the 
belief in God as Creator, Redeemer 
and Savior of men, and a desire to 
carry into life His teachings, looking to 
Him for strength and _ light, is the 
kernel of religion, which is not beyond 
the grasp of any child—which can be 
related to his own life. The learning 
of Bible verses is storing up in the 
mind treasures which are of untold 
value. In hours of trial they come 
into one’s thoughts, and are a source 
of help, illumined often with new 
meaning as life progresses. No books 
that try to simplify the Bible for 
children can take the place of the 
Bible even for little children. The 
reverent reading of the Bible opens the 
door to spiritual influences, even 
though little may be understood. 
Familiarity with the Bible is the right 
of every child. 


NEw METHODS IN TRAINING FOR THE 
MINISTRY 


Those who seek the causes for vio- 
lation of God’s laws and remove the 
causes render more effective service to 
mankind than those who seek to 
reform after laws are violated. Legis- 
lation can never make the world good. 


Punishment for violated laws has not 
inspired men to better life. There can 
be no morality without God. 

Theological schools are training 
spiritual leaders for the people, men 
who by understanding of the growth 
of the mind and soul, by knowledge of 
God’s truths will be qualified to so 
teach them that they will become 
the moving power in the lives of men. 
Construction not reformation should 
be the key-note of religious leaders. 
Souls are starving for the Divine 
message. They cannot live on husks. 
The primary duty of ministers is to 
lead people into true life before they 
stray. To do this a broad view of 
the world’s evils is needed in order 
to see where constructive teaching can 
be given which will prevent their re- 
currence. Every evil is a violation of 
a Divine law. Its prevention should 
be the concern of spiritual leaders in 
the churches. The study of psychol- 
ogy—the insight into the normal 
development of humanity from in- 
fancy on, gives the foundation for 
presenting truth in forms adapted to 
the needs of every period of life. How 
can one save souls without under- 
standing souls? The foundation of 
successful leaders in the ministry, in 
teaching, is in comprehension of the 
soul, its nature and its needs and the 
methods that appeal. 

What theological schools are teach- 
ing their students in regard to methods 
of cultivating reverence to God, 
honesty, truthfulness, sincerity, high 
ideals of the sacredness and perma- 
nence of marriage, duties of parents 
and how to meet them—is of vital 
moment, for in such teaching to all 
the people lies the prevention of evil. 

With the church and the*home rest 
the duty of preventing evil. 

The vital principles of religion can- 
not be reiterated too often. No 
clergyman who confines himself to his 
study, and who does not know for 
himself of the struggles and crimes 
that fill the courts and prisons, that 
corrupt business and politics, can 
easily realize the terrible need for the 
virile message, the constructive teach- 
ing of the vital truths that relate to 
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daily living. Abstract studies, lec- 
tures on political and civic questions 
cannot fill the place of the direct 
appeal to apply to the problems of 
daily living the lessons of Christ. The 
spiritual leader must keep his heart 
open to the influx of Divine help, and 
like Moses and Aaron in days of old 
who said, ‘‘Who am I that I should 
speak unto them?”’ the answer will be 
“TI will give you in that same hour 
what ye shall speak unto them.” 
Souls are starving for the message of 
Christ, not man’s interpretation of it. 


PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN CHURCHES 
—THEIR FIELD AND OPPORTUNITY 
The church must look to the home 

to carry out the inspiration and 

nurture of the spiritual life of children. 

Its duty is to inspire and help every 

home. The Parents’ Association is a 

medium through which this can be 

done, and after exhaustive study as 
to how children may receive construc- 
tive guidance in development of moral 
habits, the National Congress of 

Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciations is urging the formation of a 

Parents’ Association as a needed aux- 

iliary of every church. Trained lead- 

ers for Sunday-schools may be qualified 
to serve as leaders of parents’ associ- 
ations. Without minimizing the value 
of the Sunday-school, I would empha- 
size the value of the parents’ associa- 
tion as the medium wielding a greater 
influence for the welfare of the children 
by the education of parents to become 
spiritual leadersin the home. Practical 
courses of study should be arranged, 
covering the needs of infancy, child- 
hood and youth, and the methods of 
leading the children to love and live 
for the higher things of life. These 
associations should deal with the 
every-day problems of parents, and 
should show them the ways by which 
they may meet them. For missionary 
work that lies at their very door these 
parents associations should make it 
their business to be informed con- 
cerning the wayward, erring children 
in schools and courts, should devise 
plans for helping them and enlisting 
their parents. It is only by seeing the 


failures, that one rises to a full ap- 
preciation of the preventive work that 
can only be done by building into 
childish hearts true ideals of life. 


How TO ORGANIZE A PARENTS’ Asso- 
CIATION 


The Parents’ Association should be 
a recognized auxiliary of every church. 
It may be better to have it meet on a 
week day. That should be governed 
by local conditions. As an _ intro- 
duction in organizing a parents’ asso- 
ciation, have a Parents’ Sunday, and 
have the sermon give a strong appeal 
to parents, showing them in unmistak- 
able way their own duty and what 
children require of the home in devel- 
oping moral habits. Do everything 
possible to induce a large attendance 
of parents on this Sunday. Make the 
appeal practical, and relate it to the 
problems all parents meet. Ask their 
codperation with church and Sunday- 
school in definite, clear instruction in 
dependence on God, on the contin- 
uance of life beyond this world, on 
honesty, truth, obedience, regard for 
others, self-control and all the quali- 
ties which make character. Show 
them how parents fail, and thwart 
their sincere desire to do well for their 
children, because they have given no 
study to the subject. 

Fix a time for organizing a parents’ 
association which is convenient for 
parents. Elect a president, secretary 
and treasurer for one year—choosing 
for leader one who has enthusiasm and 
ability to interest others. A small 
due for membership gives a fund for 
the purchase of books on child study 
and child guidance. A library on 
child nurture should be available for 
parents in every church who cannot 
own many books themselves, and who 
have no time to get them from a 
library. The value of this to busy 
mothers is not appreciated. Have 
you ever thought how many homes 
never have any books that relate to 
child care? In a church mothers’ 


association which I led, a hard work- 
ing woman took the books eagerly, 
and one day in returning one said, 
““My husband reads them Sundays 
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and enjoys them. He never had 
anything but the Sunday newspapers 
before.”” Isn’t that a remark that 
points the way to practical service to 
fathers as well as mothers? Many a 
home has nothing but the newspaper. 
A parents’ library carefully chosen 
will be of great service. 

The program for the year should 
cover the study of the baby and his 
development up to six years, the 
years of childhood with the issues and 
treatment in education, the years of 
youth when boys and girls are budding 
into manhood and womanhood, and 
the educational guidance they require 
in fitting them to enter life prepared 
for marriage and homemaking. The 
discussion should be impersonal and a 
question box is a help in that way. 
The Reading Course for Parents 
provided by Bureau of Education, is 
valuable to parents. The study of the 
growth of the mind and spirit is a key 
which opens the way to a clearer 
insight into child nature. Few have 
any knowledge of it, yet without it no 
one can give children intelligent 
guidance. 

Life is divided into stages, each with 
its special interests, and as it is only 
through interest that one learns any- 
thing worth while, the necessity of 
study of the stages of growth takes 
precedence in planning a course of 
study. Abstract teaching makes no 
lasting impression on children. It is 
absolutely necessary to meet them on 
their own plane and relate what we 
teach to the things they already know 
and understand. 

When you have organized the 
parents’ association, have a committee 
on membership which does not cease 
its efforts to enlist as many parents 
as can be reached. Have a com- 
mittee on outlook. See what other 
parents’ associations are doing. Learn 
community conditions and needs of 
children. 

As an inspiration and help unite 
with organized parenthood in pro- 
tection of child welfare, for in union 
there is strength. Get in touch with 
leaders in kindergarten for practical 
suggestions in care of little children. 


Get in touch with juvenile courts, and 
see what you can do to help children 
and their parents, for every juvenile 
court problem is a problem of moral 
life, and belongs to the church. 
These are some of the uses of a 
parents’ association. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGION: 
How To TEeacu Gop’s LAws OF 
LIFE 

One only needs to study the Bible 
to learn the fundamentals of religion. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with Thy God,” was 
the reply given by Jesus to the rich 
man who asked what he should do to 
be saved. God’s laws of life are given 
in the Commandments, the Blessings 
and the Golden Rule. Jesus gave to 
men of this earth a pattern of what 
life should be. With dependence on 
God for help, with study of His holy 
word, the way to the growth of the 
spirit is made clear. 

Froebel and other students of 
childhood have given valuable sug- 


‘gestions as to the application of these 


truths to little children. Learning 
the truth counts for nothing unless by 
doing it is incorporated into one’s life. 

Scarcely a week passes that I am 
not called on to advise some grief- 
stricken mother about her boy, who 
has been stealing from her. Shall 
she have him examined by a mental 
specialist, shall she put him in some 
institution for treatment. Heart- 
broken she sees her boy as abnormal. 
She is helpless. In nearly every case 
I ask: ‘‘ Have you ever giver your boy 
any definite teaching as to stealing?”’ 
“Why no, I never thought my boy 
would steal.’’ ‘‘Have you always let 
your boy use all you have and feel 
that all in the home was common 
property?” ‘Why, yes, but what 
has that to do with it?” It has 
everything to do with it. Parental 
omission to teach observation of the 
rights of others from babyhood has 
borne its legitimate fruit—‘‘But I 
didn’t know.” Why, oh why, must 
half the children in juvenile courts 
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be in their sad plight because mothers 
“didn’t kitow’’—because Sunday- 
school and church had not rung out 
the message with such clear emphatic 
sound that he who runs may read. 
He who wishes to be fired with zeal 
and fervor in teaching the simple 
truths of life in the way commanded in 
Exodus, has only to go where erring 
children are, where men and women 
languish in prison cells, where temp- 
tations lie in wait for the youth un- 
prepared with the armor of spiritual 
truth to receive the inspiration and to 
see the greatest need of all the world. 
What a man is counts to eternity. 
What he has is of passing value. 


THE WIDER FIELD OF CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


New times demand new methods of 
carrying out the divine command to 
“Suffer the little children to come 
unto Him and to forbid them not.” 
God's world is the field. Noman- 
made church or cathedral limits the 
work in His vineyard. He walked and 
talked with the common people. He 
knew theirneeds. Inthe fishing boats, 
in the lowly homes, in the fields, He 
met them, and so today, it is out in 
the highways and hedges, in the 
places where life pulses strongest, in 
places where sorrow is keenest, and 
where pursuit of personal pleasure is 
most absorbing, that the field is ripe 
for the Christ message. 

The Divine spark only needs to be 
lighted by fire from above to flame 
into a controlling force in human life. 

The world’s children are in the keep- 
ing of home and church to save for 
Him. How are we to make connec- 
tions that will enable us to give more 
effective service by church and Sun- 
day-school? First, we who strive to 
teach must be fired from above with 
conviction of the truth of God’s love 
and power, and of the need of every 
heart for the help without which no 
life can be great. Only one whose 
own spirit burns with the message 
can fire others. Perfunctory teaching 
and preaching touches no one and gets 
nowhere. 


Second, deeper study of the Bible 
whose depths of meaning only eternity 
will reveal. In it we have God's 
message. From it we learn what to 
teach and methods of teaching. 
Through it we open the door for spi- 
ritual influences to enter our hearts, 
bringing inspiration and that peace 
the world cannot give. Third, as 
representatives of church and Sunday- 
school, we must go wherever children 
are, in schools, in courts, in reform 
schools, in prisons, and see why they 
are there. We must place children 
above the buildings we call churches, 
and regard their welfare and guidance 
as of greater import than the damage 
to a building. In one church where 
the boys of the neighborhood had been 
invited to meet in the basement for 
games and plays, and where through 
reading and association with some of 
the members who understood boys’ 
needs, splendid help was being given 
to those who would otherwise be 
known as street gamins, the careful 
trustees forbade the continuance of the 
work because the boys broke the 
windows. It was a worse crime to a 
trustee than to have them break the 
commandments. In another church 
it was the carpet which would be worn 
out, and the noise the children made. 

Those churches were not making 
connections, but the trustees did not 
see it. Fourth, so great is the need 
for moral training, that there is a 
strong effort to have courses of moral 
instruction given in public schools. 
Could there be a greater reflection on 
the inefficiency of home and church 
than this? Can the school meet that 
educational need any more effectively 
than the agencies to which it properly 
belongs? 

Does it not behoove us rather to 
take into earnest consideration the 
creation of such connections, such 
methods of reaching homes and chil- 
dren, and methods of teaching God’s 
laws as to remove the stigma of inef- 
ficiency and inadequacy which rest on 
home and church? Shall we not 


assume the work which legitimately 
.rests on home and church, face past 
inadequacy and with renewed zeal and 
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consecrated effort equip home and 
church for wider, broader service in 
laying foundations of character in 
every child of earth. 

We have conquered disease by 
quarantine and removal of causes. 
We can conquer evil with God’s help 
by well-directed effort at the right 
time, by reaching children through 
education of parents and by reaching 
and helping children who are deprived 
of parental care, or who have inef- 
ficient parents. The greatest blessing 
to any human being is to see life here 
in its relations to eternity, to feel and 
know the power and the peace which 
comes from God, and to work out His 
will as far as possible—in making the 
world a better place for His little ones. 
The greatest help to children will be 
given when home and church combine 
in intelligent well directed, codper- 
ative responsibility for the spiritual 
training of all the children, when both 
understand that religion is not some- 
thing which has to be put into a 
child, but that every child comes into 
the world innocent, pure, receptive to 
good influences, with a mind open to 
all that is spiritual in a degree greater 
than at any other period of life. 

When home and church come to 
regard the wrecks of humanity as 
direct evidences of their own inef- 
ficiency in reaching and helping those 


men and women in the earlier years 
when character was being formed, 
then, and not until then can the 
wreckage of souls be prevented. It is 
the plain duty of home and church to 
recognize their responsibility to see 
wherein they have been inefficient, 
and to so organize their joint work 
that more effort will be given to 
prevent youth from forming the habit 
of sinning, rather than to give the 
greatest effort to calling sinners to 
repentance. 

Inefficiency rests on both home and 
church while moral standards of life 
are at a low ebb, and it behooves them 
to think well of the ways in which 
together they may take the innocent, 
pure lives fresh from the Creator, and 
so guide them in the years of infancy 
as to keep His image in their hearts 
unsullied by the powers of evil which 
on every hand seek to numb and blight 
the life of the spirit. 

Both home and church need to put 
aside non essentials to decide what 
things are vital in every life, to know 
when and how to sow the seeds of 
character, and to take the Bible as 
their guide, so that the words of 
Jesus, “It is not the will of your 
Father in Heaven that one of these 
little ones shall perish’? may be 
realized. 





The Twentieth Century Club of Detroit—Prize Story Com- 
petition 


The Twentieth Century Club of 
Detroit offered three prizes of $20, 
$10 and $5, respectively, for the three 
best stories, containing between 2,000 
and 5,000 words, illustrating the 
effects of cigarette smoking. 

The design is to gather high grade 
material for a volume of anti-cigarette 
stories to place in school libraries, 
which will be a valuable contribution 
to literature for young people. 

Those designing to compete sent 
their stories to the chairman of the 
Anti-Cigarette Committee June 15, 
1916. 


Stories, not winning a prize, but of 
sufficiently high order of merit, will 
be published in the collection. 

All stories submitted will be the 
property of the committee, and those 
not kept for publication will be re- 
turned only when accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

A bibliography of anti-cigarette 
literature will be furnished for a 
two-cent stamp. 

THE ANTI-CIGARETTE COMMITTEE, 

Mrs. O. E. Angstman, Chairman, 

277 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Attack Military Drill in Schools 


PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS DECLARE IT WILL.NoT MAKE FOR 
PREPAREDNESS 


Physical training teachers were told 
that they ought to know something 
about the practical side of prepared- 
ness and military drill at yesterday’s 
morning and afternoon sessions of the 
Physical Education Department at the 
De Witt Clinton High School. One of 
the first speakers to touch the subject 
was Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director 
of physical training in the New York 
schools, who will have much to do 
next year with installing a military 
drill in the public schools as a result 
of the recent legislative act. 

“A silly, hysterical, fatal mistake 
seems to be running through the coun- 
try now,” he said; ‘‘a notion that mili- 
tary training has something to do 
with preparedness. This drilling of 
small boys and putting them into uni- 
forms is absurd from a military point 
of view, so far as making them soldiers 
goes. It is worse than a mistake from 
an educator’s point of view. It isa 
cheap expedient of persons in a mis- 
guided, interfering mood. Military 
drill in the school is only beneficial in 
the way that it teaches coéperation, 
the habit of being alert and quick to 
obey an order or to give an order, to 
develop team work, and teach the 
student to realize the necessity of 
doing his part at the right time and in 
the right way.” 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, 
who was not one of those on the pro- 
gram, but spoke from the floor, also 
took occasion to pay his respects to the 
idea of military training in the schools. 

“I can remember that twenty or 
twenty-five years ago,” he said, “1 had 
occasion to prepare a paper on this 
very subject of preparedness that is 


The simple mother at home, with 
her family about her, may think her 
place is the hardest to fill with per- 
fection. But it is not so if she can 
only attune herself to a high enough 


now again so much in the public eye. 
This is a fever which sweeps over the 
country, every ten years or so, and we 
generally trace its origins to the same 
sources. The public mind is more 
confused than ever over this subject, 
but certainly one thing should be 
clear—the utter uselessness of military 
drill in the schools as such. 

‘What we want is physical vigor, of 
course. Putting muskets into the 
hands of these boys and making them 
think they are soldiers—tin soldiers— 
is nothing short of pathetic. What we 
want is not schoolboy soldiers, but 
soldierly schoolboys—that is, school- 
boys who are well set up physically, 
resolute, alert, and mentally keen. 
Military drill in the schools will not 
create this type as well as even the 
present system of physical education 
and athletics does it. 

“Our country has been very slow to 
learn, humiliatingly slow, and when 
we think over the war experiences we 
have had and how little we have 
learned from them, it makes us think 
less of our government. We should 
have been prepared for the Spanish- 
American war on the lessons of the 
civil war and for our present emer- 
gency on the former. And yet at this 
day we see men being sent off to war 
who, on account of their physical con- 
dition and lack of knowledge of how 
to care for themselves, are simply 
being sent off to die from disease. 
It is a bitter lesson, and apparently we 
have not yet learned it.” 

Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, preceding 
Dr. Sargent, had spoken along the 
same general lines. 


harmony. A perfect life lived in the 
midst of a circle of children—what 
eternal circles will radiate therefrom! 
Is it not worth striving for? 
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That Restless Boy 


By MRS. THOS. F. STALEY 


What can I do to interest my boy, 
and keep him at home? How can I 
stem the tide of the attractions and 
allurements of the outside world? 
Begin in time is my first answer. I 
have little to say in this article to the 
mother who has suddenly realized 
that her boy of fifteen is getting away 
from her, and beyond parents’ con- 
trol. I suggest, however, that the 
father be shown the necessity of 
making this boy his chum and com- 
panion, and for the mother to make 
it her business to see that this is 
accomplished. 

To the mother who has the baby 
boy in her arms, or a little son 
toddling on the floor, let me empha- 
size ‘“‘ Begin in time.’’ Begin now to 
read books and magazines on “child 
culture,” find everything you can on 
the subject of ‘‘ How to make children 
resourceful within themselves.’’ Give 
them clay modeling, sewing cards, 
cutting and pasting pictures. Tiny 
cooking and sewing lessons, little 
brooms and dust pans, garden tools 
and a little plot of their own. Above 
all, make the tiniest child feel that 
mother just couldn’t keep house 
without him. You could scarcely 
imagine how this one thought will 
develop a child, and how it will cause 
his little breast to heave with a joy 
never before experienced. 

My little boy had a very restless 
temperament, thus requiring more 
effort to train him in resourcefulness, 
than the ordinary child. He needed 
especially training in application and 
concentration, so I gave him the 
study of music. It cost patience, 
but I have been more than repaid by 
results. 

Music will add to the resourceful- 
ness of any child’s life, and is some- 
thing that can only be added to the 
treasury of the mind and soul in 
youth. It will do a great deal to- 
wards making a home the center of 
attraction for young people. 

Almost every child if taken in time 


can be trained to love books. At 
seven or eight years of age, select 
small, attractive books with good 
print, the Peter Rabbit or Little 
Dickens series, and see that the child 
reads it for himself. Add to this 
collection gradually, always making 
and planning a time for the children 
to read some each day for themselves. 

And now, let me add a note of 
warning. Do not allow children to 
borrow books. Never allow this per- 
nicious habit to be formed. Only by 
standing as a sentinel day by day to 
your child’s character can the best 
results be obtained. By steadily 
refusing to allow them to buy or 
borrow books without permission, 
you will cut off one of the greatest 
avenues of evil in your child’s life. 
Always buy or borrow books for them, 
making it a business to see that they 
have several books ahead. I know 
of nothing that will require more 
vigilance on the part of the mother 
than seeing that no improper books 
stray into the house. 

By all means the children should 
have pets, if nothing more than gold 
fish or a “polly,” though a dog, 
pony, chickens, rabbits, pigeons or a 
kitten will mean more to them. If 
possible, every child should experience 
the joy of raising a brood of chickens, 
and of having a garden, all his own. 

A home without games is a dreary 
place, and drearier still, if father and 
mother take no part in the game. 
Let us not get too modern or too 
civilized for the 6ld-fashioned games, 
parcheesi, tiddledy winks, old maid, 
authors, dominoes and checkers. 

Above all, let us be vigilant con- 
cerning the companions of our chil- 
dren. Let us remember that their 
minds are like wax, constantly re- 
ceiving impressions for good or bad. 
We cannot afford to let the character 
and mind of a child that has been 
carefully reared become tainted by 
the low impressions and suggestions 
they are bound to receive from 
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children that have been grossly ne- 
glected. It is deadening to all that 
is highest and finest to hear or see 
the low or course, be the impression 
from a child or a moving picture 
show. Let us be wise and careful in 
the selection of the moving picture 
shows for our children, and even good 


shows should not be seen often, for 
this is training the-child to be de- 
pendent on outside courses for enter- 
tainment and diversions. Every child 
should be trained to find within him- 
self, and in a happy wholesome en- 
vironment, the greatest resourceful- 
ness. 





Message from Chairman of Child-Welfare Day Committee 


Child-Welfare Day (Founder’s Day) 
commemorates the anniversary of the 
founding of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations which occurred twenty years 
ago next February in our nation’s 
capital at Washington, D. C. 

In response to a call sent out by 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst a large and repre- 
sentative group of men and women 
of intellectual achievement and repu- 
tation, leaders in religious, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and social af- 
fairs, fathers and mothers of humble 
station to fame unknown, came to 
Washington all drawn together by an 
object which should most appeal to the 
father and mother heart of the world— 
the highest welfare of the children. 

Wonderful and far-reaching have 
been the progress and influence of 
the national organization in the short 
period of its existence: forty state 
branches, thousands of Mothers’ Cir- 
cles and Associations have been 
formed all over the country, and 
cordial endorsement and coéperation 
have been given by the government, 
educators, the clergy, the press, and 
fathers and mothers everywhere. 

February 17, 1917, is the twentieth 
anniversary of the National Congress, 
and the Board of Managers has 
voted that each circle and association 
throughout the country be requested 
to observe the day with a special, 
attractive and inspiring program. 

We speak much of preparedness in 
these war-cloud days. Preparedness 


surely is necessary, and an early 
preparedness, in planning ahead for 
Day, though several 


Child-Welfare 


months distant. It is requested that 
this coming interesting event should 
be borne in mind by circles and asso- 
ciations throughout the whole year: 
that the date appear on the printed 
programs and that preparedness begin 
now for large meetings, interestng 
programs and a birthday offering 
from each organization, for the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. 

The offerings made this year on 
Child-Welfare Day were given to the 
National Congress Endowment Fund. 
The anniversary gifts of 1917 are to 
be used as an Extension Fund, by 
vote of the Congress. It is desired 
to have national organizers who shall 
visit cities and towns, explain the 
work and value of the Congress and 
arouse such interest that many circles 
and associations may be _ formed 
entering into membership with Na- 
tional and State Congress, and that 
many members may be secured in 
organizations already existing. 

The offerings should be sent by each 
local treasurer to the State Treasurer, 
the State Treasurer should forward 
to the National Treasurer, 

Mrs. W. F. Thacher, 

910 Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., 
Stating explicitly that the gift was made 
on Child-Welfare Day and is for the 
benefit of the National Congress Fund 
as voted by the Board of Managers. 


ANNIVERSARY INCREASE CAMPAIGN 


The Board of Managers at the 


‘annua! convention in Nashville, April, 


1916, recommended that the Congress 
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enter upon an Increase Campaign to 
have for its object a one hundred per 
cent. advance in number of circles 
and associations, number of members, 
number of subscriptions to CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, in gifts to the 
Congress, and a one hundred per 
cent. increase in efficiency, enthusiasm 
and interest. This advance work was 
to be undertaken for the current 
year as a part of a preparation for the 
most fitting observance of our coming 
anniversary on Child-Welfare Day, 
the results of the campaign to be 
announced on that day and also at 
the International Conference of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Wash- 
ington, in 1917. This Increase Cam- 
paign is a clarion call to greater, 
more helpful service in behalf of the 


children—the most precious portion 
of our commonwealth. 

How many new associations, mem- 
bers, subscriptions and gifts may the 
Congress hope to secure from your 
circle and association as an aid to the 
increase campaign? 

Please set the ideal high and 
strive with enthusiasm and effort to 
reach it. 

With appreciation of the coépera- 
tion of the years past in the observ- 
ance of Child-Welfare Day, and in 
gifts and offerings sent for the 
National Congress work, and with 
best wishes for the continued success 
of your organization, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
MARY GRINNELL MEARS, 
Chairman Child-Welfare Day 
Committee. 





Opportunities 


For parents, these are seasons of 
opportunity and yet now and then 
we find some who are not in season. 
We can say with considerable cer- 
tainty that the present-day mother is 
developed beyond the stork story— 
that she makes this particular occasion 
an opportunity for making the truth 
attractive and uplifting, but does she 
do as well when it comes to the task 
of correction and a few other problems 
that confront child and parent? 

When it comes to correction does 
she not often shoulder the matter 
off on the Heavenly Father by pic- 
turing him as a being of terrible 
judgments ever watchful to avenge 
the disobedient? when correction with 
the added truth that a disobedient 
child not only grieves his parents 
but also the One above who sees with 
an all seeing eye and loves with an 
all loving heart. 

A certain child, who had been guilty 
of some grave misdemeanor was cor- 
rected by his mother. But she felt 
that this was not enough—that there 
was a higher power with which he had 
to reckon. She made this clear to the 
lad and I am sure, even though he was 


only six, that he caught the spirit of 
it, for he said, after kneeling beside her 
for prayer, ‘ You just can’t leave God 
out on anything, can you?” 

It is well and necessary, at times, to 
teach our children to discriminate 
between the desirable and undesirable 
children in a neighborhood, yet that 
mother who does not inculcate a 
spirit of understanding and helpfulness 
in the matter rather than an attitude 
of better-than-thouness, is losing a 
great opportunity as in the case of the 
one who forbade her son to associate 
with a certain child and who clinched 
the injunction by saying that the 
black would come off! 

Would it not have been much better 
to make discrimination an opportunity 
to present the truth that there are 
some whom we cannot take into heart 
and home as we do others, but that 
nevertheless we are all children of one 
Father and ours is therefore the priv- 
ilege to help. 

Another problem that confronts 
almost every parent is that of fearing 
the dark—it is one of those inheri- 
tances from the primitive when dark- 
ness brought with it the wild beast 
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children that have been grossly ne- 
glected. It is deadening to all that 
is highest and finest to hear or see 
the low or course, be the impression 
from a child or a moving picture 
show. Let us be wise and careful in 
the selection of the moving picture 
shows for our children, and even good 


shows should not be seen often, for 
this is training the child to be de- 
pendent on outside courses for enter- 
tainment and diversions. Every child 
should be trained to find within him- 
self, and in a happy wholesome en- 
vironment, the greatest resourceful- 
ness. 
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Child-Welfare Day (Founder’s Day) 
commemorates the anniversary of the 
founding of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations which occurred twenty years 
ago next February in our nation’s 
capital at Washington, D. C. 

In response to a call sent out by 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst a large and repre- 
sentative group of men and women 
of intellectual achievement and repu- 
tation, leaders in religious, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and social af- 
fairs, fathers and mothers of humble 
station to fame unknown, came to 
Washington all drawn together by an 
object which should most appeal to the 
father and mother heart of the world— 
the highest welfare of the children. 

Wonderful and far-reaching have 
been the progress and influence of 
the national organization in the short 
period of its existence: forty state 
branches, thousands of Mothers’ Cir- 
cles and Associations have been 
formed all over the country, and 
cordial endorsement and coéperation 
have been given by the government, 
educators, the clergy, the press, and 
fathers and mothers everywhere. 

February 17, 1917, is the twentieth 
anniversary of the National Congress, 
and the Board of Managers has 
voted that each circle and association 
throughout the country be requested 
to observe the day with a special, 
attractive and inspiring program. 

We speak much of preparedness in 
these war-cloud days. Preparedness 
surely is necessary, and an early 
preparedness, in planning ahead for 
Child-Welfare Day, though several 


months distant. It is requested that 
this coming interesting event should 
be borne in mind by circles and asso- 
ciations throughout the whole year: 
that the date appear on the printed 
programs and that preparedness begin 
now for large meetings, interestng 
programs and a birthday offering 
from each organization, for the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. 

The offerings made this year on 
Child-Welfare Day were given to the 
National Congress Endowment Fund. 
The anniversary gifts of 1917 are to 
be used as an Extension Fund, by 
vote of the Congress. It is desired 
to have national organizers who shall 
visit cities and towns, explain the 
work and value of the Congress and 
arouse such interest that many circles 
and associations may be _ formed 
entering into membership with Na- 
tional and State Congress, and that 
many members may be secured in 
organizations already existing. 

The offerings should be sent by each 
local treasurer to the State Treasurer, 
the State Treasurer should forward 
to the National Treasurer, 

Mrs. W. F. Thacher, 

g10 Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., 
Stating explicitly that the gift was made 
on Child-Welfare Day and is for the 
benefit of the National Congress Fund 
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The Board of Managers at the 
annual convention in Nashville, April, 
1916, recommended that the Congress 
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enter upon an Increase Campaign to 
have for its object a one hundred per 
cent. advance in number of circles 
and associations, number of members, 
number of subscriptions to CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, in gifts to the 
Congress, and a one hundred per 
cent. increase in efficiency, enthusiasm 
and interest. This advance work was 
to be undertaken for the current 
year as a part of a preparation for the 
most fitting observance of our coming 
anniversary on Child-Welfare Day, 
the results of the campaign to be 
announced on that day and also at 
the International Conference of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Wash- 
ington, in 1917. This Increase Cam- 
paign is a clarion call to greater, 
more helpful service in behalf of the 


children—the most precious portion 
of our commonwealth. 

How many new associations, mem- 
bers, subscriptions and gifts may the 
Congress hope to secure from your 
circle and association as an aid to the 
increase campaign? 

Please set the ideal high and 
strive with enthusiasm and effort to 
reach it. 

With appreciation of the coépera- 
tion of the years past in the observ- 
ance of Child-Welfare Day, and in 
gifts and offerings sent for the 
National Congress work, and with 
best wishes for the continued success 
of your organization, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Mary GRINNELL MEARS, 
Chairman Child-Welfare Day 
Committee. 


Opportunities 


For parents, these are seasons of 
opportunity and yet now and then 
we find some who are not in season. 
We can say with considerable cer- 
tainty that the present-day mother is 
developed beyond the stork story— 
that she makes this particular occasion 
an opportunity for making the truth 
attractive and uplifting, but does she 
do as well when it comes to the task 
of correction and a few other problems 
that confront child and parent? 

When it comes to correction does 
she not often shoulder the matter 
off on the Heavenly Father by pic- 
turing him as a being of terrible 
judgments ever watchful to avenge 
the disobedient? when correction with 
the added truth that a disobedient 
child not only grieves his parents 
but also the One above who sees with 
an all seeing eye and loves with an 
all loving heart. 

A certain child, who had been guilty 
of some grave misdemeanor was cor- 
rected by his mother. But she felt 
that this was not enough—that there 
was a higher power with which he had 
to reckon. She made this clear to the 
lad and I am sure, even though he was 


only six, that he caught the spirit of 
it, for he said, after kneeling beside her 
for prayer, ‘‘ You just can’t leave God 
out on anything, can you?” 

It is well and necessary, at times, to 
teach our children to discriminate 
between the desirable and undesirable 
children in a neighborhood, yet that 
mother who does not inculcate a 
spirit of understanding and helpfulness 
in the matter rather than an attitude 
of better-than-thouness, is losing a 
great opportunity as in the case of the 
one who forbade her son to associate 
with a certain child and who clinched 
the injunction by saying that the 
black would come off! a 

Would it not have been much better 
to make discrimination an opportunity 
to present the truth that there are 
some whom we cannot take into heart 
and home as we do others, but that 
nevertheless we are all children of one 
Father and ours is therefore the priv- 
ilege to help. 

Another problem that confronts 
almost every parent is that of fearing 
the dark—it is one of those inheri- 
tances from the primitive when dark- 
ness brought with it the wild beast 
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and the foe. Explain the night, 
better still, beautify it. Let the 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament show his handiwork in 
the life imaginings of your child. In 
other words, connect the wonders of 


the world and the phenomena of life 
with their Author. 

Our children crave the truth and 
deserve the truth; if we do not satisfy 
this craving and give them what they 
deserve what sort of principles are they 
going to have for their fundamentals? 


Legislative Work for the Kindergarten in 1916 


The legislatures of eleven states* 
meet in 1916 and those of us who 
are working for kindergarten exten- 
sion are hoping to accomplish much 
through this channel toward extend- 
ing the privilege of kindergarten train- 
ing to the many little children who 
are not now receiving it. 

What a good law can do for children 
between four and six has been demon- 
strated in California. In the past 
three years 166 new public school 
kindergarcens have been opened, and 
during the present school session ar- 
rangements have been made for 62 
more. 

This phenomenal growth is due to 
the unique provision of the state law 
which requires the establishment of 
kindergartens on petition of the 
parents or guardians of 25 or more 
children living within a mile of the 
school-house. Thus, if the interest 
warrants it, the way is opened for 
securing the desired result with the 
least possible formality. In provid- 
ing for the expense of the kinder- 
garten by special tax, the law again 
puts the decision in the hands of the 
public in the most practical manner 
possible. 

Believing that this simple plan is 
adaptable to any locality, the attempt 
will be made to bring the matter 
before the legislators of as many 
states as possible, who, when in- 


formed of the importance and value 
of the kindergarten, should undoubt- 
edly take favorable action. 

Suggestions for legislative work 
have been drawn up, covering notes 
on the California law, an outline of a 
model kindergarten bill, the succes- 
sive steps in a legislative campaign, 
and facts about the kindergarten 
which legislators may wish to know. 
Copies may be obtained upon applica- 
tion, as may also samples of leaflets 
available for use in legislative work, 
from the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 250 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

The help of all influential and 
interested persons is necessary, di- 
rected along a definite line of action, 
and members of the congress living 
in the states mentioned are urged to 
send their names to the writer in 
order that they may be put in touch 
with the persons in charge of this 
work in their respective states. Mem- 
bers living in Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia should be particularly interested, 
as up to the present time their states 
have made no legislative provision for 
the kindergarten. 

BEssIE LOCKE, 
Director Kindergarten Extension, 

National Congress of Mothers, 
Corresponding Secretary, National 

Kindergarten Association. 


* Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Virginia, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina. 
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Is Your Sand Pile Sanitary? 


Now that the swimming pool is 
being made a most inhospitable host 
for the colonization of undesirable 
bacteria, the inquisitive eye of the 
germ detective is being focused on the 
innocent-looking sand pile. And it 
really is not so innocent as it appears. 

Investigations carried on by Mann- 
heimer show that sand is often used 
for a period of two months without 
being either disinfected or re ewed 
during that time. He also found that 
such dangerous playfellows as typhoid 
and diphtheria cultures were active 
and virulent after a whole week’s 
outing in the sand pile and that these 
little bugs were by no means the only 
little bugs that came to play with the 
children. 

But how do all these bacteria reach 
the sand? As is well known, most 
infectious diseases are spread by dis- 
charges from the throat and nose and 
from the other excretory passages. 
Since children are not at all particular 
about these matters and since the sand 
is usually accessible to prowling dogs, 


cats, rats, and other animals, it is not 
difficult to understand how the sand 
pile may soon become a positive 
menace to the health of children. 
Here are some of the suggestions of a 
writer in American Medicine as to the 
prevention of this unwelcome con- 
dition: 


If white quartz sand, for example, dries out 
more rapidly than common building sand, it 
should be used by preference. If contamina- 
tion by stray animals may be prevented by 
screening the sand piles during the night, such 
procedure should be universal. If children 
while at play are wont to urinate or defecate 
in the sand pile, such conduct should be pro- 
hibited. In fact, in so far as possible, young- 
sters with soiled napkins should not be per- 
mitted to sit in the sand without some protec- 
tive covering for the sand itself. 

Inasmuch as a solution of calcium hypochlo- 
rite containing one part of available chlorine 
to one thousand parts of water is a cheap and 
satisfactory germicidal solution, its nightly 
use should be routine. The amount necessary 
to sterilize a sand pile is equivalent to one 
thirtieth the volume of sand. 


—The Nurse. 





Room For The Children 


No room for the children, oh that day is past; 

There is room for the children, there is plenty 
at last. 

Room for their laughter, their song, and their 
jest, 

A place where the weary can look on and rest. 


There’s rompingand playing all day in the sun, 

A cool shady spot for the tired little one. 

There’s games and there’s swinging the whole 
live long day, 

And teachers to shaw them how children 
should play. 


Methinks that the angels are hovering around, 

And looking with love on these children’s 
playgrounds; 

And if the dear Savior should come back to 
earth 

*Twould be here that he’d do so much of his 
work. 


I know in these playgrounds 
begin 
And suffer the children to come unto him: 


he’d surely 


For these playgrounds shall be a garden of 
love 


Whose pattern is taken from that one above. 


And the flowers that they grow are the chil- 
dren that play 

Happy and merry the whole live long day, 

Surrounded by all that is healthy and right, 

Filling each moment and hour with delight. 


So quickly the seasons and years will pass on, 

New children coming as the old ones are gone; 

Not gone, for a memory lives and will stay, 

And back to those playgrounds they often 
will stray. 


To those grounds, that to them had been 
heaven on earth, 

The world could not dream what that spot 
had been worth. 

The mighty oasis in all this broad land 

Where children were cared for as the good 
Lord had planned. 


DoLLy LAURENCE CAMERON 
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Councils of Parent-Teacher Associations 


By MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 


In many states, as the movement 
for Parent-Teacher Associations has 
become increasingly successful, a tend- 
ency has appeared a mong the various 
circles to establish local gatherings 
for the purpose of developing local 
strength. In some instances these 
local groups of associations have 
answered their purpose admirably; 
in others they have become obstacles 
to the work of the State Branch 
and a menace to its success. The 
latter is true particularly in states 
where the Council (or League, or 
Federation, or whatever name is 
given to a central association in 
which all the circles of the locality 
meet, either by representatives or in 
their entire membership) has grown 
more rapidly than have other sections 
of the state or where its leaders have 
not been in touch with the state 
officers; it is also true in places where 
the state organization has been some- 
what weak and has not given to its 
circles in membership the help which 
they needed. 

In this day of organization we 
may assume that these Councils (let 
us adopt that name for them all, 
since it is the one chosen by the 
Congress) have come into being 
because there was need for them and 
that they will be a permanent insti- 
tution increasing in number as parent- 
teacher work goes on. We may 
assume also that since they are a 
bulwark of strength in some states, 
they may be made such in all. The 
question that presents itself is then— 
how may these Councils be so estab- 
lished, so conducted and so related 
to the state work as to be allies in- 
stead of rivals? Since conditions 
vary so widely in different sections of 
the country there are probably many 
ways of answering this question 
satisfactorily and these columns will 


gladly give space to short articles 
from states that have arrived at a 
solution of the matter. There would 
seem, however, to be certain funda- 
mentals requisite to any right solu- 
tion, among them these: 

Recognition of the fact that all 
associations organized by the Con- 
gress need help and guidance and 
the further fact that the state is 
rather a large unit somewhat removed 
from local needs. The Council is 
designed to bridge this gap; to foster 
local strength and unity of action; 
to select and adapt the help offered 
by the State and National Congress 
and make it available for local asso- 
ciations; to be a connecting—not an 
intervening—body. 

Recognition also of the duty that 
the state owes to the associations 
which make up its membership, in 
practical suggestion of work and 
methods, in inspiring enthusiasm and 
in keeping constantly before them the 
aims and purposes which led to their 
formation. 

With these matters clearly in mind 
the Council becomes a needed link in 
the chain of organization and should 
be made a part of the plan of each 
State Branch instead of being left to 
local initiative. As in the case of the 
child its education should begin at 
its birth; it should be an own child 
or at least adopted in babyhood. 
The endeavor to take it over at the 
adolescent stage has proved troublous. 

Where the State President or some 
one appointed by her for the purpose 
has taken the lead in forming the 
Council, organizing it under carefully 
devised rules which make clear its 
relation to state work, the particular 
service it is intended to render, the 
number of its meetings yearly, the 
general character of its programs* and 
the basis of its membership,t that 


* That is, that they shall be designed to help, lead and inspire the associations which 
belong to it, to suggest, not to duplicate and—most important of all—to afford opportunity 
for interchange of experience and accomplishment. 

+t Voting membership in a Council should be limited to such Associations as are in 
membership with the Congress. 
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Council is not likely to work at 
cross purposes with the state organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the state 
that neglects this new but most 
important phase of the work is likely 
very soon to find that here and there 
within its borders have sprung up 
organizations which usurp its rights 
and oppose its interests within the 


horizon of their particular communi- 
ties. 

Presidents of State Branches may 
well devote much time in their board 
and executive meetings to planning 
the wisest methods of organizing and 
conducting Councils, both county 
and city. Those states having rules 
for Councils are invited to send them 
to the magazine. 
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Of the 12,000 conspicuous positions, 
largely of an administrative char- 
acter, listed in the 1915-16 Educa- 
tional Directory just issued by the 
Interior Department through its Bur- 
eau of Education, 2,500 are held by 
women. There are women who are 
college presidents, state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, county 
superintendents, directors of indus- 
trial training, heads of departments 
of education in colleges and uni- 
versities, directors of schools for 
afflicted and exceptional children, and 
librarians. 

Twenty-four of the 622 colleges and 
universities listed in the directory 
are presided over by women. Of the 
nearly 3,000 county superintendents 
in the country, 508 are women. 
The tendency to fill this position with 
women is almost wholly confined to 
the West. One state, Montana, has 
not one man as county superin- 
tendent. Wyoming has only two. 
Kentucky is the only southern state 
that utilizes women in this office; 


the state has 26 women as county 
superintendents. On the other hand, 
there are only 26 women city super- 
intendents in a total of over 2,000. 

Seventy institutions for the blind 
are listed in the directory. Of these 
15 are directed by women. Of the 
75 state schools for the deaf, 1o are 
under the leadership of women; and 
of the 22 private institutions of the 
same character, 16 have women 
superintendents. Of the 31 private 
institutions for the feeble-minded, 
20 are under supervision of women. 

Fourteen out of 86 directors of 
industrial schools are women; and 
48 of the 200 schools of art are in 
charge of women. Women have 
almost a monopoly of library posi- 
tions. Out of 1,300 public and 
society libraries given in the directory 
women supervise I,075. 

The Government Bureau of Edu- 
cation itself exemplifies the call for 
women in executive educational posi- 
tions; 11 of the 33 bureau officials 
listed in the directory are women. 


* 


The Angel of Dreams 


Bye, baby, bye, 

Away the curfew dies; 

The little birds have gone to nest, 
So you must go to your sweet rest. 


Bye, baby, bye, 

The stars are in the skies; 
The day is done. 

The time has come, 

For you to close your eyes. 


Bye, baby, bye, 
The Angel of dreams is nigh; 
She waves her wand 
O’er my baby fond, 
And dreams descend from high. 
HELEN M. Parsons, 


May be sung to the music of ‘‘Sleep, Baby 
Sleep, Thy father watch his sheep.” 




















| Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
October 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER NumM- 
BERS—MESSAGE FOR CHILD-WELFARE DAY CELEBRATION—IsS YOUR 
SAND PILE SANITARY. 

SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 


Turirp Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CURRENT NEws OF WoRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. Price $1.00 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 


and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


BooKs FOR PARENTS 
A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 


if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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Annual Conventions of the State Branches of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Colorado—Denver, October 26-27. 

lowa—lowa City, October 26-27. 

Maine—Portland, October 26-27. 

Massachusetts—Holyoke, October 4, 5, 6. 

New Jersey—Upper Montclair, November 
10-11. 

New Mexico—Santa Fe, November. 


New York—Binghamton, October. 

Oregon—The Dalles, October 12, 13, 14. 

Pennsylvania—Reading, October 25, 26, 27. 

Texas—Beaumont, October 31, November 
t, 2,3 

Vermont—Fairhaven, October 10-11. 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 


Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

is offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





COLORADO 


In February Mrs. Dick sent out a question- 
naire in regard to the work done and the 
following is a summary of the answers: 


THE SCHOOL: 


3 Raised money and spent for equipment. 

4 Awakened a spirit of coéperation. 
Cleaned house and grounds. 

Secured a traveling library. 

2 Gave children an entertainment. 
Equipped school kitchen. 
Curtained rest room for 

teachers. 

7 Purchased playground equipment. 
Supplied a large magazine fund. 

5 Purchased piano. 

Secured employment of assistant teacher. 
Introduced domestic science. 

2 Petitioned for and have been promised 

up-to-date buildings. 

4 Bought Victrola and records. 

Looked after poor children. 


parents and 


2 Secured kindergarten. 
Movement made to secure better equip- 
ment. 
2 Aroused interest. 
Improved sanitary conditions. 
2 Bought books, ball suits, etc. 

Furnished cozy corner in one room. 

2 Purchased silk flags for school room. 

Contributed to special rooms. . 

Furnished assembly hall, bought stage 
fixtures. 

6 Secured better codperation. 

Secured addition to school. 

Bought stereoscope, bought toys, electric 
plate to heat water for meetings, large 
coffee pot. 

Bought set of Ridpath’s Universal Library. 

2 Purchased permanent library. 

Better behavior on children’s part. 


THE HOME; 


Taken care of children for sick mother. 
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Taken care of children after school hours 
while mother worked. 

Done visiting to explain work. 

Organized Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scout 
movements. 

Lectures on sex hygiene to boys and girls. 

Course in child study for mothers. 

Discussed current events. 

Recommended uniform price for commence- 
ment costumes. 

Taken kindly interest in all affairs relating 
to the home. 

Organized a Child Hygiene Department. 

Organized sewing clubs for girls, manual 
training for boys. 

Much interest shown in meetings. The 
association has several copies of CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE to be used in homes. 

Working for greater degree of safety in case 
of fire. 

Raised the standard, and enabled mothers 
to know children better. 

Stimulated interest in ‘better 
and home training of children. 

Helped through education of mothers. 

Urged punctuality, ventilation, early bed 
time hours. 

Circulated home magazines, and U. S. 
Bureau of Education circulars for 
parents’ reading. 

Programs aim to uplift home life. 

4 Increased coéperation, aroused interest. 

Given broader ideas of how to reach each 
child. 

No mother can listen to speakers as we had 
without becoming a wiser, better trained 
mother. 

Working to bring up home standard. 

Brought home and school in closer touch 
with each other. 

Steadily getting more home makers in our 
circle. 

Children anxious to have parents attend 
class programs. 

Sewing guild organized, articles of clothing 
made over for needy children. 

Mothers take an interest in work of home 
making and raising children. 

Parents have visited the school more since 
we have had a circle in school. 


babies,” 


THE COMMUNITY: 

Greater unity, and desire to bring up 
standard of school. 

Established kindergarten annex, and day 
nursery, employing a house mother at 
$30 a month. 

Coéperated in securing clean alleys. 

Brought lyceum course to the town. 

Enforced laws in regard to minors frequent- 
ing pool halls. 

Beautified city park. 


Arranging for a city ‘‘clean-up day.” 

2 Promoted sociability and interest in school. 

Established boys’ and girls’ clubs under 
Colorado Department of Agriculture 
Extension plan. 

General sentiment for good schools, codpera- 
tion, health, sanitation, etc. 

Have secured better films for children to be 
shown one afternoon a week. 

Helped them to see need of better schools, 
aroused spirit of consolidation. 

Brought about a better understanding 
between home and school. 

Helped school to give tent to Criag Colony, 
also gave fifty dollars to Children’s 
Hospital Fund. 

Started library, opened school as social 
center. 

Working for Boys’ Municipal Club and 
Extensional Education. 
Formed Relief Committee 

needy in district. 

Gave ten dollars to associated charities. 

Organized children’s club and furnished 
small library. 

2 Stimulated a friendly get together feeling. 

Special floral fund to cheer the sick. 

Gave $5 to the Belgians, and prompted a 
cleaner neighborhood. 

A general help and uplifting association. 

Applving ideas in Dr. Fouse’s ‘‘Community 
Door Yard.”’ 

Mothers enjoy pictures 
quainted”’ social time. 

Raised $6 to furnish room in Children’s 
Hospital. 

Made skating pond. 

No gang of boyssmoking on street corners 
at night. 

A better feeling. 
from 33 to 75. 


to look after 


and “get ac- 


Increased membership 


SUMMER NEWS 

Mrs. Fred Dick, president of the Colorado 
Branch National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, met all the 
county superintendents of western Colorado 
at Gunnison, and by arrangements with 
them will hold meetings in every county seat 
in October to present the work and to help 
organize parent-teacher associations. 

During the summer the work has been 
presented at most of the normal institutes, 
where hundreds of teachers have been in- 
formed and interested. 


Edison School will become a _ social 
center.—Classes in Domestic Science 
and Dramatics opened by Parent- 
Teacher Association.—250 paid mem- 
bers. 


The first community center ever established 











State 


in Denver in connection with the public 
schools was opened at the Edison Building in 
North Denver. The school board has given 
the parents of the district permission to use 
two rooms in the structure and the Edison 
Parent-Teacher Association is now busy 
organizing classes among the children in 
sewing, dramatics and manual training. 

A program has been arranged which pro- 
vides for a class almost every day in the week. 


TO TEACH DRAMATICS 


A dramatic class that seventeen children 
have already joined has been formed under 
the direction of Mrs. John Dier, and a sewing 
class day with Mrs. Frank Trego as instructor. 

A class in manual training will be formed 
if sufficient children are interested in the work. 
Frank A. Whitney, a teacher in the public 
schools, has agreed to instruct it. 

Aside from the daily classes there will be 
games on the playgrounds supervised by 
Mr. Whitney. Children of all ages, not only 
those who attend school, will be urged to at- 
tend the classes. Later it is hoped that the 
building will be used for the social affairs of 
the community. 

FIRST SCHOOL TO BE USED 

The opening of the Edison community 
center is the result of the efforts of the parent- 
teacher association of the city, which body 
has been working to that end for several 
years. Although the association has _in- 
creased the community spirit in many neigh- 
borhoods of the city, it has never before used 
a school for this purpose. 


IDAHO 


OUR SERMON FOR HUMANE SUNDAY 


This is the second year of the national 
movement for a week of special observance of 
kindness to animals, commencing with the 
fifteenth and culminating with humane 
Sunday on the twenty-first. The parent- 
teacher circles are especially urged to make 
these dates notable is their own and their 
children’s lives. It is hoped the public 
schools will emphasize the importance of the 
work with special exercises along humane lines 

Mrs. Jennie Nichols, superintendent for 
Idaho of the American Humane Educational 
Society, has distributed, during the past year, 
25,000 pages of humane literature in addition 
to the prize books published by the society 
which she has donated to the public schools 
for excellence in composition by the pupils. 

No one can estimate the harvest the future 
will reap from the seeds thus sown in the 
hearts of children. The average adult mind 
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already formed is indifferent to the common 
forms of cruelty in daily life; it is to the tender 
susceptible minds and hearts of the children 
who today come under the influence of their 
instruction and imbibe the spirit of the new 
day, that the great army of humane crusaders 
turn for the fruition of their hopes. Had the 
same conquering spirit of kindness that is 
abroad in the world today with its attendant 
literature and instruction been sown through- 
out Europe a generation or two back, the 
present war would have been averted. Wars 
between nations and cruel amusements like 
bullfights are not conducive to the growth 
of humane sentiment or the spirit of kindness. 

All wars as well as other forms of cruelty 
have their inception in the popular disregard 
of the rights of others and an inherent selfish- 
ness that would exploit the weak and helpless 
for personal or national aggrandizement and 
power. It isa query in the mind of the writer 
whether our much vaunted patriotism that 
regards our country and our flag as superior 
to all others, does not breed hatred and war 
rather than kindness and brotherly love. 

There is abroad in the land among our 
educators and peace lovers, a growing sus- 
picion of the selfish and narrow patriotism 
that glorifies its own country and flag and 
eventually leads to war and the belief is 
growing that there should be taught in our 
schools and in our press and pulpit, a new 
nationalism and a_ higher patriotism, on 
whose banner is inscribed: ‘‘The world is my 
country, kindness to all life from the highest 
to the lowest, my obligation.’”’ Teach our 
children that God is no respecter of peoples, 
flags or nation; that all are equal in his sight; 
that He knows but one race—the human 
race; that He watches over but one country— 
the world; that He recognizes but one flag— 
the flag of love that links together all the 
races of men; that He approves of no arma- 
ment save that of justice and humanity. 
Teach our children these sublime truths, and 
kindness will overspread the earth like a 
mantle of dew and make wars forever im- 
possible. “ 


ILLINOIS 


In connection with the State University, 
Illinois has a Community Advisor, Mr. R. E. 
Hieronymus, who is doing great things for 
the social betterment of our cities and towns. 
Having for the past two years conducted a 
community survey, last May he sent a call 
to all organizations contributing to the wel- 
fare of the community, to send representa- 
tives to a conference at the university in 
Champaign, in June. The Illinois Branch 
of the Congress was asked to coéperate with 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs in con- 
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ducting one session, providing a character- 
istic program; this was done and notices of 
the meeting sent to all of our Associations. 
Mrs. Langworthy presided at the session, 
Mrs. M. L. Purvin of Chicago speaking on 
social centers in behalf of the Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. O. T. Bright on one great 
work—the Parent-Teacher Association. The 
audience was eagerly interested and the 
discussion following the talks long and inter- 
esting, while the results have convinced us 
that the meeting was of great benefit in our 
extension work. The community conference 
has been made a permanent annual occasion 
with an all-year-round committee composed 
of representatives from all community 
organizations in the State, our president 
acting as member from the Congress. 

In the inevitable process of evolution the 
Illinois Branch has reached another expanding 
stage. Every organization that is fully alive 
is naturally compelled to come into con- 
stantly closer touch with other agencies that 
are trying to accomplish the same general 
ends. Thus we have found it necessary to 
put in several new lines of committee work. 
We have formed Committees on Story 
Telling, for the help of mothers and teachers 
who want to tell stories to their children but 
don’t know how, on Americanization to help 
the immigrant father and mother; on Better 
Films, because that need has assumed such 
vast proportions; on Mothers’ Pensions, be- 
cause though Illinois already has such a law 
most of the women who need it know nothing 
of it, and on Eugenics, that our mothers 
and prospective mothers may learn how to 
bring the right kind of children into the 
world in the right way. In using so many 
committees we believe that we greatly enlarge 
our scope, for with many persons doing 
active work, a large number of outsiders 
must at least hear something about the 
Congress, and thus become acquainted with 
us. 

The president of the Illinois Branch had 
the honor of speaking to the graduating class 
of the International Sunday-School Union 
Training School at Lake Geneva in July. 
Students were there from sixteen States, 
and each was furnished with the name and 
address of her own state president, as we 
parted. 

We are to be honored by a National Board 
meeting in October. Being so near the 
middle of the states we are hoping for a large 
representation and a profitable meeting. 

Most of our associations are now holding 
elections in the spring instead of the fall, in 
accordance with our request. Thus they 
have the uninterrupted summer in which 
to place the work for the new year, while 


new officers may gradually accustom them- 
selves to their duties. 

A review of the summer reports of the 
clubs and associations show that many have 
held school picnics, several have conducted 
community sane fourth celebrations, some 
have employed play directors or story tellers 
for the long, hot days, and that many have 
folded their hands to rest through the vaca- 
tion, gathering strength for the activities of 
the new year, which bids fair to be full of 
strength and interest. 


IOWA 


The Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, in codperation with 
the University of Iowa, and the Visiting 
Nurses Association of Des Moines, conducted 
a splendid Conference and Exhibit at the 
Women’s and Children’s Building at the 
Iowa State Fair, August 23 to September 1. 

The morning hours were devoted to 
demonstrations on “‘Care of Baby” by Miss 
Adah L. Hershey, Superintendent Visiting 
Nurses, Des Moines. The talks were live 
and practical, covering (1) prenatal care, 
(2) care of baby, (a) bathing, (b) clothing, 
(c) feeding with demonstrations, and (3) other 
important phases of the ‘‘Care and Training 
of Little Children.” 

The slogan was: “‘How to Keep the Well 
Baby Well.” 

The early afternoon was given to illustrated 
lectures by speakers from Iowa University 
as follows: ‘‘What Iowa is doing for crippled 
children at the University Hospital,’’ by 
V. E. Klingamen, Director, Extension Divi- 
sion; ‘“‘University Aid in Educating Back- 
ward Children” and ‘‘Coéperative Educa- 
tional Survey Work,” by E. J. Ashbaugh, 
Educational Service, Extension Division; 
“Infant Welfare,” by Dr. Albert H. Beifeld, 
professor and head of department of pedi- 
atrics, lowa University. 

At four o’clock each day, an hour was 
devoted to Mothers’ Congress work and was 
in charge of Mrs. Schaar-Lencoln, Des 
Moines, Mrs. A. W. Brett, Des Moines, 
Mrs. E. E. Sherman, Keosauqua. 

A Story-Hour on Children’s Day was a 
strong and attractive feature followed by a 
talk to mothers on “The Value and Need of 
Stories in the Development of the Child,” 
by Miss Prudence Nicholas of Des Moines. 

The Library Commission furnished an 
exhibit of selected books on child welfare, 
and also lists on books for mothers for 
distribution. 

The University of Iowa furnished a new 
and attractive set of charts for exhibit. 

‘The business houses of Des Moines were 
most generous in their loans for exhibit. 
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Executive Committee: Mrs. Allen O. 
Rush, Charles City, President, Iowa Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; 
Miss Bessie A. McClenahan, Iowa Uni- 
versity; Miss Adah L. Hershey, President 
Visiting Nurses Association, Des Moines. 

The child-welfare work at the Iowa State 
Fair was inaugurated by Mrs. B. F-. Carroll, 
of Des Moines, and Mrs. Mary J. Watts, 
of Audubon, in 1911. For three years this 
work included the baby health contest which 
by request of Mrs. Watts was taken over by 
the fair association. 

The Congress of Mothers was instrumental 
in securing the splendid Women’s and 
Children’s Building, in which it continues 
each year to carry on a child-welfare cam- 
paign along lines of the National Congress 
of Mothers. 

This new and commodious building was 
secured largely by the efforts of Mrs. Chas. 
Brenton, of Dallas Center, then president 
of the Mothers’ Congress, who has so suc- 
cessfully carried on for the past three years a 
child-welfare exhibit and program of noted 
speakers. 

This year’s work under the careful super- 
vision of Mrs. Allen O. Ruste, was regarded 
as superior in many respects and very credit- 
able to the able committees in charge. 

The state fair affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for publicity and for the e«tension 
work of Congress, at which time also a 
board meeting is held. 

The Biennial of the Iowa Congress will be 
held at Iowa City, the latter part of October, 
in conjunction with a special conference on 
child-welfare called by the State University. 

This has promise of being the most im- 
portant meeting in the history of the Iowa 
Congress. 


MAINE 


CHILD-WELFARE EXHIBIT AT THE CENTRAL 
MAINE FAIR 

The Maine Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations held its first child-welfare exhibit at 
the Central Maine Fair, Waterville, August 
29 to September 1 inclusive. 

A large booth decorated appropriately for 
the occasion, was furnished with chairs and 
cradles, and used as a mothers’ rest room. 

The exhibit was under the supervision of 
Dr. Ethel Walters, chairman of the state 
hygiene committee, who explained the use 
of the baby lung motor. 

Mothers were given an opportunity to 
learn modern and hygienic methods of 
feeding and clothing the baby. 

Mrs. Knowlton, a dentist’s wife, empha- 
sized the importance of keeping the teeth 


clean and well filled, showing the grave 
dangers of negligence. Literature helpful to 
mothers and children was provided. 

There are five Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the seaport city of Bath. 

In the South End branch during the two 
years since its organization over $300 has 
been raised by entertainments. With this, 
victrolas with records have been purchased 
for the primary schools, pictures placed in 
different school-rooms, a flag presented to 
the grammar school, besides money expended 
for charitable purposes among the poorer 
children. Money has been subscribed for 
the Community League, school libraries, 
sectional book cases, and improvement of 
playgrounds. 

Prizes were offered to the pupils in the 
grammar grades showing the most improve- 
ment in writing and spelling. Fountain pens 
were awarded eight pupils. 

In June all the pupils in both grammar 
and primary grades were entertained with 
games and out-of-door sports on their re- 
spective school grounds; after which ice- 
cream was served to three hundred and fifty 
pupils. 

The following officers have been chosen 
for the ensuing year: Mrs. Richard Quick, 
president; Mrs. N. Gratz Jackson, vice- 
president; Mrs. John Hunt, secretary; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Small, treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations will be held in Holyoke, October 
4-7—Headquarters, Hote! Nonotuck. Mrs. 
S. B. Whitten is chairman of the local com- 
mittee of arrangements. All meetings will 
be in the Ball Room of Hotel Nonotuck.’ A 
reception opens the convention. Among the 
speakers on the program are: Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins, State President, Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, Mrs. David O. Mears, Miss Mary J. 
Woolley, President, Mt. Holyoke College, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commisgjoner of 
Education, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Dr. Kate 
Waller Barrett, Prof. O. A. Morton, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Mrs. Ellan 
Carlisle Ripley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Miss Bertha Cauchey, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education, Mass. A trip to Mt. Tom and 
automobile rides with visits to Mt. Holyoke, 
Amherst and Smith Colleges are among the 
attractive features of this convention, which 
promises to be the best ever held in Massa- 
chusetts. The richness of the program and 
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the central position of Holyoke will bring 
together a large number of members and 
friends. . 

MONTANA 


Following the rest and relaxation of the 
summer months, the Montana Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs and 
Child-Welfare Circles have taken up another 
season’s work with renewed courage and 
vigor. 

New Parent-Teacher Circles have been 
organized this fall. It is expected that other 
communities will consider organizing, as a 
result of the publicity given the State Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations through the ‘School Bulletin”’ issued 
in September. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr 
H. L. Davee, assisted by our Press and 
Publicity Chairman, Mrs. H. B. Farnsworth, 
and others, made this a helpful Parent- 
Teacher number. From its wide distribution 
through the state, is coming recognition of 
what may be accomplished by Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and a stimulus to 
organization. 

It has been the privilege of some of the 
state officers and committee chairmen in the 
past summer, to meet congress members of 
other states and learn from them things 
which will be of value in Montana work. 

Perhaps the most valuable thing learned, 
is that the fine achievements in other states 
are the result of patient growth sometimes 
even slow growth—not sudden and _ spas- 
modic, brought to perfection in a day. 

Montana workers are thus receiving moral 
support and encouragement from the longer 
organized, more experienced states, and hope 
to achieve also in time. 


NEW JERSEY 

It is with sincere grief the officers of the 
New Jersey Congress report the death of 
one of their most valued members, Mrs. I. 
Henry Welling, of Trenton, N. J., State 
Chairman of Legislation and Finance. Mrs. 
Welling was particularly fitted for the im- 
portant position she carried so ably for many 
years. Her mind had been trained in a 
judicial manner and she was capable of giving 
freely and earnestly of its great talent to the 
advancement of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, her last tribute 
to the work being a whole-hearted effort, 
regardless of rapidly failing health, to carry 
to a successful conclusion, the summer con- 
ference of the congress held at Ocean City, 
in codperation with the State Summer School 
for Teachers. Just four weeks before her 
death, which occurred August 23, Mrs. 


Welling organized a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in the Ocean City school. Surely, 
‘‘She hath done what she could,”’ and above 
all, ‘‘Served Him with a perfect heart and a 
willing mind.” 

Topic for 16th Annual Convention, Upper 
Montclair, November 10 and 11—‘‘ Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

Topic—‘ Forces Contributing to the Spir- 
itual Development of the Child.” 

Subjects to be considered—‘ The Influence 
of the Home, the Church, the School and the 
Community.” 

Speakers—Dr. Jay G. Stocking, of Upper 
Montclair; Mrs. Edward Porter St. John, of 
Boston; Mrs. J. G. Simkovitz, of Greenwich 
House, New York; Dr. Davis K. Lusk, of 
Newark; Dr. C. A. Chapin, Upper Montclair. 

All names for election must be in the hands 
of Nominating Committee before Novem- 
ber 5—Mrs. L. Lippincott, Riverton; Mrs. 
A. J. Collins, Moorestown; Mrs. E. D. 
Mulford, Bridgeton; Miss Vanderbilt, Prince- 
ton; and Mrs. Hatt, Catham. 

All resolutions must be sent to Committee 
on Resolutions, not later than November 5— 
Dr. Clara Bartlett, Atlantic City; Mrs. R. 
F. Corey, Riverton; Mrs. S. H. Voorheese, 
Plainfield. 

A postal card has been sent this month to 
the 153 clubs in membership—reading: 
The New Jersey Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations has officially 
appointed October as the month in which 
all associations are requested to observe 
‘Teachers’ Day,” as a token of appreciation 
for their interest in the welfare of the child. 


OREGON 


The annual meeting of the Oregon Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will be held at The Dalles, October 12, 13 
and 14. 

The city will be host at a formal meeting 
on the opening night. 

The program includes a conference of 
playground workers conducted by Mrs. 
Wilson McNary, of Pendleton; a conference 
on Fairs conducted by Mrs. Hattie Vail; 
a legislative conference conducted by Mrs. 
Trumbull, and a Social Service Conference by 
Portland Parent-Teacher Associations. Mrs. 
Churchill, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and leader in the extension work of 
the University of Oregon and the Oregon 
Agricultural College are on the program. 

The delegates will receive the usual reduc- 
tion of a fare and one third, and The Dalles 
Parent-Teacher Association will provide 
rooms for all delegates. 

The Executive Board urges that every 
circle be represented. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Mothers will be held at 
Reading, October 25-27. The headquarters 
will be at The Berkshire. The local com- 
mittee is as follows: Mr. Charles Foos, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mrs. Charles 
Foos Wellington, M. Bertolet, Superintendent 
of Playgrounds, Mrs. Wellington Bertolet, 
J. Edward Wanner, President School Board, 
Mrs. John C. Seltzer, President Woman's 
Club, Frederick Willson, President Chamber 
of Commerce, Mrs. Frederick Willson, Miss 
Zeltan Gordon. 

Hotel rates are: The Berkshire, European 
plan, $1.50-$2.00 with bath; Hotel Penn, 
American plan, $2.50-$3.50 with bath; 
Mansion House, American plan, $3.00 up. 

Interest in Reading augurs well for the 
success of the convention. 


TENNESSEE 


Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, State President, 
has visited and organized Parent-Teacher 
Associations at Rome, Rork City and 
Carthage. In Nashville another Child-Wel- 
fare Circle has been recently added. 

Mrs. Crutcher also responded to an 
invitation to appear on the program of the 
Home Makers Department of the Tennessee 
Farmers Institute in September 

Lexington, Smarta and Chapel Hill were 
also visited in September. In October Mrs. 
Crutcher will visit in the interest of the 
Congress—Memphis, Knoxville and Kings- 
port. 

Mrs. Alice Cloyd, State Chairman of 
Home Economics, has accepted the office of 
State Treasurer, a vacancy made by the 
resignation of Miss Mary Butler, on account 
of ill health. 

A Charter of Membership similar to that 
gotten out by the National Congress to 
State Branches will be issued at an early 
date to all associations enrolled with the 
Tennessee Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

A Better-Babies examination under the 
auspices of the Tennessee Congress was held 
in Nashville four days in September. The 
examinations were made at Nashville Parent- 
Teachers Clinic with Mrs. Willis N. Tucker, 
Chairman, and Miss Nell Daugherty, Secre- 
tary. 

Dr. R..H. Perrie, who has charge of pro- 
fessional interests of the examination, ar- 
ranged a fine display of data and illustrations 
personally prepared; in connection with this 
an exhibit was loaned by the Tennessee 
Sociological Society, demonstrating its value 
in the baby saving movement. 
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This preceded the State Fair and is a part 
of Mothers’ Congress Child-Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

The Better-Babies Certificates were award- 
ed from the Child-Welfare Department 
during fair week, at which time the prizes 
given by the Woman's Home Companion will 
be awarded. 


TEXAS 
President’s Report 


The work of local organizations pertaining 
to schools which presents a new phase this 
year consists of the unusual and successful 
effort of raising sufficient funds to give school 
children the advantage of a full nine months’ 
term. The necessity for this arose out of 
delayed state tax collections. Some small 
organizations raised as much as_ $1,200 
through private subscriptions and entertain- 
ments. 

Organizations were also active in the follow- 
ing: 

High school standards warranting affiliation 
with higher institutions of learning in and 
outside of the state were raised by supplying 
adequate laboratory and other equipment. 

A concentrated influence is being exerted 
on a successful passage of an amendment of 
the constitution of Texas, providing for in- 
creased school revenue, which is to be voted 
on at the general election to be held on the 
second Tuesday in November. 

Preparations for the increased number of 
scholastics, due to the compulsory school 
attendance law which goes into effect Sep- 
tember, 1916: 

Coéperated with high school principals in 
selecting topics for essays, debates and decla- 
mations, such as ‘‘ The Effect of Tobacco on 
the Growing Child;” ‘‘ The Effect of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Narcotics;’’ ‘‘The Responsi- 
bility of the Present Generation to the Next;”’ 
“The Rights of Animals and the Protection 
We Should Give Them”: “ Resolved—That 
the disintegration of the family because of 
poverty is a menace to the social and political 
welfare of Texas;’’ ‘‘ Resolued—That the social 
welfare of Texas demands aid from Public 
Funds for needy mothers;”’ ‘“‘ Resolved—That 
the American people are wasteful and that 
the School Savings’ Bank System is the only 
adequate means for. forming the habit of 
THRIFT in the American child.” 

The state chairman of the Department of 
Literature is promoting this movement and is 
urging local organizations to offer prizes to 
high school and upper grammar grade pupils, 
for essays, debates and declamations on the 
aforementioned topics and to arrange for 
evening meetings at which the successful con- 
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testants are to present their essays, declama- 
tions or debates. The Department of Litera- 
ture also made ani attempt to interest the 
Director of the State Interscholastic League 
Contests in these same and other educative 
topics. 

Eighteen new volumes of the Childhood 
and Youth Series, including two copies of 
“The Wayward Child,”” were added to the 
Traveling Libraries of the Texas Library 
Commission by the Department of Literature. 
Through this means large numbers of teachers 
and mothers will have the opportunity to 
read these truly splendid books. 

One of our strongest mothers’ councils 
through a legally demanded petition signed 
by a specified number of qualified voters 
succeeded in inducing a municipality to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicants at a state fair. 

Another mothers’ council secured the strong 
support of local bankers, business and school 
men, for a school savings’ bank campaign, 
which gives every promise of the successful 
establishment of a school savings’ system in 
the public schools. 

A third mothers’ council established a free 
dental public school clinic with the aid of the 
local dental association; conducted a Better 
Babies’ Health Conference at which over 
700 babies were examined by the leading 
general practitioners and specialists. All the 
latest means for enlightening mothers on the 
proper care and feeding of children were 
included in this Better Babies Campaign. 

The same mothers’ council has also taken 
the initiative in furthering the establishment 
of a family and children’s motion picture 
theater. 

Effective recent movements of import to 
children and to the community consists of 
school fairs, children’s vacation exhibits at 
county fairs; observance of parents’ day twice 
annually; one council reporting the visits of 
one thousand parents and others interested 
in public education during the regular class 
work of one day. 

The educational propaganda against pre- 
ventable blindness; for birth registration; for 
simplicity of school dress and simple gradua- 
tion, and for a legislative enactment providing 
aid from public funds for needy mothers, 
has been practically and uninterruptedly con- 
tinued. 

The legislative department has used its 
effort in behalf of state and legislative meas- 
ures affecting child and famliy life, mention of 
which is probably not desired in this report. 

A new department of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in the churches, was created this year. 

The school plant is being more and more 
largely used to improve the educational, 
recreational, civic and moral life of the com- 


munity, and never in the history of our state 
has the public school and public education 
received such intelligent and so large a con- 
sideration as it does today. Our organiza- 
tions have had a large, if not the leading part 
in bringing about this desirable condition. 
Home and school standards are being ele- 
vated, and through these an increase of 
righteousness and an improvement of general 
conditions must follow. 

We are in the work because it is necessary, 
because we love it, and our returns are con- 
stantly and increasingly gratifying. 

Mrs. F. W. MCALLISTER, 
President 


The Eighth Annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference of the Texas Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations will be held 
in the First Methodist Church at Beaumont, 
October 31, November I, 2 and 3. The pro- 
gram committee is arranging to have all the 
State Departments represented by able 
speakers. The local arrangement committee 
has provided for two discussion luncheons 
complimentary to all non-resident delegates | 
and visitors. An automobile drive and an 
informal! reception honoring the State Officers 
represent the social features. 

Beaumont is the home of the Fourth 
District President, Mrs. J. G. Sutton, who 
has taken hold of the work so energetically, 
that her home town was selected for this 
year’s Conference. 

The District Presidents have formulated 
plans to make the year most result-bringing. 
The interest that has been aroused in school- 
questions has put Texas in the lead regarding 
the number of homes furnished teachers, and 
through Parent-Teacher Associations such 
demand was created in 1916 that the number 
of such homes reported was 160; some of the 
homes for teachers assumed six-room pro- 
portions. This one movement alone is a 
power in improving rural schools. All 
districts are now wide-awake in creating 
sentiment with the voting population for the 
successful passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment for increased school revenue; in having 
organizations in their this year’s study to 
concentrate on making the compulsory school 
attendance law effective. 

The President of the Fifth District, Mrs. 
W. F. Doughty, wife of our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has sent out a 
letter to each of the 110 organizations in her 
district, asking that they make a compre- 
hensive study for stimulating thrift, including 
the question of the school savings bank 
system, and for promoting a demand for 
the improvement of moving picture shows. 

Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, President of the 
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Second District, together with Mrs. Henry 
Worth Jones (whom we know as our state 
organizer for one year as Mrs. Mary L. 
Watkins) have so definitely outlined the work 
for this year that it can be confidently ex- 
pected a large number of organizations will 
be added to the State roster. The Child- 
Welfare Magazine being recognized as 
the most potent factor in influencing the 
work of organizations, a specific campaign 
is to be waged under the direction of 
Mrs. Jones, to increase its circulation. 
A plan is also being evolved for financing the 
extension work of county chairmen. Pushing 
forward the work of the Third District is Mrs. 
George E. Adams, president, who is availing 
herself of the county teachers’ institutes, com- 
munity rallies, etc., in embracing the oppor- 
tunity ofextending the work of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Her long association with schools 
and her accurate knowledge of school-needs 
qualify her amply for carrying on the work. 
Mrs. Marrs and Mrs. Adams are wives of 
school superintendents. 

The fact that the work of three of our five 
districts grows apace under enthusiastic 
direction of the wives of school superin- 
tendents, speaks our importance. School- 
men directing the work is additional endorse- 
ment that Parent-Teacher Associations are 
the leading agencies to better school-condi- 
tions and to promote child-welfare. 


VERMONT 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Vermont Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will be held in Fair-Haven, October 10 and 11. 


The State Superintendent of Education is 
expected—also a word from the Governor of 
the State—and educators from all parts of 
the state. The interest in the state work is 
still great. 

The work in Vermont is still strong and 
active. We have over forty Parent-Teacher 
Associations formed in the last four years. 
A great deal has been done in every form of 
benefit for the children through coéperation 
of home and school. The annual meeting 
of the Vermont branch will be held in Fair 
Haven early in October. The president for 
the four years of the Congress in Vermont, 
and also the organizer of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in the state, will retire from office. 
Mrs. Harman has given time, money, energy 
and physical strength and has been ably 
seconded by her husband, whose faith in and 
generous giving toward the forwarding of 
the National Congress in Vermont has been 
of great importance. 

The Pittsford Parent-Teacher Association 
has formed and carries on successfully a 
Community Center. 

The Brandon Association is helping to 
gain a new high school building. The 
Brattleboro Association established a play- 
ground. 

All the associations have inaugurated 
school gardens, school exhibits of domestic- 
manual training—all are uniting with Mr. 
Ingalls, of the University of Vermont, in 
Agricultural Science. 

The work of the National Congress is 
firmly established in Vermont. The Parent- 
Teacher Association of Rutland,—W. Rut- 
land, Center Rutland, Fair Haven, and 
Proctor—are doing splendid work. 


Recommendations and Report of Mrs. C. E. Beach, Chair- 
man for Parent-Teacher Extension in the West* 


The Chairman for Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations extension in the West begs leave to 
present the following report and recommen- 
dations: 

The work of organization in at least six 
states included in this territory has been 
largely in excess of that of last year and speaks 
well for the splendid state branches that have 
pushed the work with such vigor and intelli- 
gent supervision. California, Colorado, Ore- 
gon and Washington have carried on aggres- 
sive campaigns of organization and have re- 
ceived the active codperation of the school 
people through the respective state officials 
and associations, and have brought many 
new associations into membership in the state 
and national organizations. 


* Given at Nashville. 


The chairman has sent organization helps 
and personal letters into nine states outside 
of Washington and Alaska, four of«which 
were states to the east and south of the 
western division. 

Fifty packages of printed matter and one 
hundred letters have been sent since the last 
report, fully half of the letters and helps 
going to associations already organized that 
were ignorant of how to proceed or what line 
of work to follow after organization. 

The chairman has been impressed with the 
fact that the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has become 
so well known over the country and its pub- 
lications read to such an extent that when one 
would expect the state branch and its officers 
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to be well known this has not been the case, 
but letters of inquiry have come to the chair- 
man from the most efficiently organized states 
in the western group and in at least one in- 
stance an inquiry from Washington State 
was sent across the continent to Mrs. Smith, 
chairman of the eastern division. This 
should serve to impress us with the necessity 
of bringing into closer relation the state 
branches and officers with the national 
officers who through the intelligent direction 
of congress affairs have made the organization 
the power for national child-welfare that it 
now is, and each state should constantly 
urge upon the circles in membership, loyal 
support of the national work both by word 
and financially that still greater things may 
be achieved. 

We would recommend that each organized 
state have a parent-teacher association ex- 
tension chairman, and that the work of the 
state membership chairman and the parent- 
teacher association chairman be clearly 
defined. In one state the membership chair- 
man has charge of all organization work. In 
at least two states the state president has 
undertaken to carry on this work. It would 
seem that to do efficient organizing one per- 
son could well devote all her time to it, and 


we also think that a state president should 
find so much of an executive character to do 
that the bulk of the organizing should rest 
with some other person, preferably one of the 
state vice-presidents. 

We believe that new organizations should 
constitute the work of the parent-teacher 
association chairman, and that the member- 
ship chairman should work to increase the 
membership in circles already organized and 
induce if possible the hundreds of associa- 
tions now “outside the fold”’ to join the state 
and national organizations. 

We further recommend that the National 
Board of Managers or Executive Board 
institute a survey of officers’ councils to the 
end that a more detailed statement of work to 
be done together with constitution or rules of 
procedure be incorporated in the wonder- 
fully helpful little booklet ‘‘How to Organ- 
ize.’ The most difficult inquiries to answer 
fully that have come to this chairman during 
the year have been those in connection with 
officers or city councils and it is to meet this 
need that this recommendation is made. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. C. E. BEAcH, 
Chairman of West 


Report of Parent-Teacher Department for Eastern States, 
Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, former Chairman 


The growth in the parent-teacher move- 
ment the past year has been remarkable. 
The greatest need is speakers who will tell 
these associations of the state and national 
work and bring them into membership. 

During December and January your chair- 
man visited Maine, preparing for organiza- 
tion of a state branch. Thirty-eight meet- 
ings were held with the result that forty-six 
associations were effected. In February a 
state conference met in Waterville, where 
fifty-eight delegates and many members 
representing twenty-eight associations met to 
effect the Maine Branch, which has broken 
the record in the United States by starting 
with a paid charter membership of more than 
one thousand. Fully five hundred other 
members are ready to join as soon as the 
newly formed associations become fully or- 
ganized and dues are collected. 

In New Hampshire there are now over 
thirty associations, but many of these have 
not affiliated with the state and national. 
Your chairman has visited New Hampshire 
four times during the year, speaking to en- 
thusiastic gatherings in Derry, Rye, Roches- 
ter and Nashua. 

Vermont reports several new associations. 
The seed is constantly being sown by the 


president and state organizer. Mrs. Sin- 
nerton states that during the first week of 
April state-wide publicity was given the work 
in Vermont through all of the newspapers. 
This suggestion is well worth following in all 
of the states. 

In Massachusetts sixteen parent-teacher 
associations and mothers’ clubs have joined 
during the year and the membership has in- 
creased over one thousand. 

In}New Jersey the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have received a great impetus during 
the year through the coéperation of the 
educational department which had full 
charge of one day at the annual convention. 

In Pennsylvania during the past year 
Parent-teacher associations have been formed 
in a large number of places, and as fast as 
they can be visited and told of the larger 
work the state membership will increase. 
Many child-welfare circles have also been 
formed. 

Quantities of literature and over one thous- 
and letters have been sent out, and fifty-eight 
meetings in four states have been addressed. 

If each association in each state would be 
responsible for the organization of one other 
association during the year, what a wonderful 
congress would convene in Washington in 1917. 
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